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THE REPORT 



OF TBE 

PRESIDENT OF QUEER’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

FOR 

THE YEAR ENDING 31st JULY, 1869. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please youk Majesty, 

I have the honour of presenting to your Majesty my Report 
respecting the condition of this College during the year- ending 
the 31st of July, 1869. Before submitting the statistics of last 
Session, as twenty years have now elapsed since the inauguration 
of the College, I beg permission to record the progress it has 
made during that period. The entire number of separate students 
who entered, studied, and qualified in this College since its opening 
at the beginning of the Session 1849—50 amounts to 2,072. Of 
these 854 appeared on the rolls during the first ten years of the 
existence, and 1,218 during the last ten Sessions, showing an in- 
crease during this latter period, as compared with the former, of 
364 distinct entries. The increase in the number of matriculated 
students, as contrasted with the non-matriculated, during the past 
twenty years is well worthy of notice, as indicating satisfactory 
University progression. Of the 854 students who attended in 
the first ten years, 461 were matriculated, and 393 non-matri- 
culated; whilst of the 1,218 who prosecuted their courses during 
the latter ten, 960 were matriculated, and 2oS non-matriculated. 
As matriculation forms the groundwork for graduation in the 
Queen’s University and other Universities, and implies a full 
collegiate curriculum, this result is gratifying and important. 

During the last Session, to which this Report more especially 
refers, 368 students were in attendance in the different depart- 
ments of Arts, Law, and Medicine, 330 being matriculated, and 
38 non-matriculated. Of these latter 22 belong to the Medical 
School. At the begi nning of the Session 103 students entered 
College for the first time. 

The Tables I., II., Ill, IV., given in the Appendix, show the 
numbers and religious persuasions of students who attended 
Lectures in each Session since the opening of the College, the 
numbers and persuasions of those who entered in each y ear, the 
numbers who attended the Lectures of each Professor in each 
year, and the number of Medical men in attendance in each 

^Regarding the great body of the students of last Session I have 

A 2 
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Report of the President 

much satisfaction in placing on record my high approbation of 
their conduct, attention, industry, and success. The unwearied 
efforts of many of them to acquire knowledge and perfectly to 
prepare themselves for their professions and the intellectual con- 
flicts that await them deserve special commendation. The cases 
brought under my notice of a want of diligence or of any viola- 
tion of the discipline of the College were comparatively few, and 
none of them were so serious as to require investigation on the 
part of the Council. 

In referring to the general progress of the College I cannot over- 
look the remarkable success many of its students have achieved 
through the system of competitive examinations, now happily 
established for the different public departments. From the very 
introduction of that system this College has asserted a position 
which made its Professors and students known throughout the 
empire. In every department, Civil, Military, Medical, and Naval, 
the Belfast students have carried distinguished places and obtained 
valuable awards. In the first year of competition for Indian 
Cadetships, of the twelve vacancies then existing, the first, the 
fourth, and tenth were won by students of this College; and, 
though I am unable to furnish a perfect list of those who since 
that period have been successful, it affords me pleasure to embody 
here the following return which the Registrar submitted to the 
Court of Visitors at them last meeting in this College during the 
past Session • — 

“ We do not keep a record in the College of the after success of 
our students ; but, so far as the details state which have reached 
the Secretary of the Queen’s University, and are published in the 
calendar, we have furnished from among the young men educated 
within these walls: — 8 members of the Consular Service, 17 
members of the Civil Service of India, 8 engineers of public 
works in India, a member of the Geological Survey of India, 2 
members of the Medical Service of India, 27 members of the 
Army Medical Service, 12 members of the Navy Medical Service, 
a Secretary to the Chinese Embassy, an Inspector-General of 
Customs in China, several officers to the Royal Engineers, 10 
Professors of Colleges and Universities, several assistants to Pro- 
fessors, 4 head masters of Collegiate and Academical institutions, 
4 Inspectors of National schools, S Barrington Lecturers, 2 mem- 
bers of the Senate of the Queen’s University; and the ranks of 
Revising Barristers, Dispensary Doctors, Hospital Surgeons, and 
Law students of Inn’s of Court have been recruited from our 
students, most of the appointments having been made after severe 
competitive examinations.” 

In the learned professions many of the students of this College 
continue, both at home and abroad, to distinguish themselves 
most honourably, reaping the rewards that flow from a sound 
education and proper mental culture. 

The subjoined tabular returns will present a condensed view of 
the condition of the College from the date of its inauguration in 
1849-50 to the close of this Session. 
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of Queen's College , Belfast. 



I. — Numbers and Religious Persuasions of Students attending Lectures 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Session from its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non- 

Mati-i- 

culatod. 


Total. 


Estab- 

lished 

Church. 


Roman 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, . 


no 


75 


185 


33 


10 


136 


4 


1 


1 


185 


1851-52, . 


120 


69 


189 


40 


14 


129 


5 


_ 


1 


189 


1852-53, . 


101 


53 


154 


33 


15 


100 


4 


_ 


2 


154 


1853-54, . 


114 


54 


168 


36 


14 


107 


6 


_ 


5 


168 


1854-55, . 


113 


65 


183 


34 


14 


131 


3 




1 


183 


1855-56, . 


119 


74 


193 


33 


19 


131 


5 


2 


3 


193 


1856-57, . 


136 


58 


194 


35 


14 


131 


3 


2 


9 


194 


i 857-58, . 


153 


54 


■J07 


31 


14 


154 


4 


i 


3 


207 


1858-59, . 


160 


63 


223 


45 


14. 


153 


8 


2 


1 


223 


Average, 


122-1 


67 


189-1 


35-3 


13-3 


131-7 


4-6 


•9 


3-3 


189-1 


1859-60, . 


199 


58 


257 


43 


16 


184 


8 


2 


4 


257 


1860-61, . 


239 


73 


312 


57 


22 


216 


7 




10 


312 


1861-62, . 


299 


76 


375 


59 


17 


2 66 


13 


4 


16 


375 


1862-63, . 


335 


53 


388 


61 


24 


275 


11 


3 


14 


388 


1863-64, . 


340 


47 


387 


63 


26 


261 


10 


3 


24 


387 


1864-65, . 


356 


49 


405 


58 


22 


285 


9 


i 


30 


405 


1865-66, . 


360 


53 


413 


60 


19 


281 


13 


2 


38 


413 


1866-67, . 


357 


30 


3H7 


57 


19 


225 


18 


1 


67 


387 


1867-68, . 


357 


33 


390 


59 


16 


233 


25 


2 


55 


390 


1868-69, . 


330 


38 


368 


51 


15 


220 


26 


2 


54 


368 


Average, 


317-2 


ol 


368-2 


56-8 


19-6 


244-6 


14-0 


2-0 


31 -2 


3G8-2 



II. — Numbers and Religious Persuasions of Students who have entered 



Queen’s College, Belfast, in each year since its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non- 

Matri- 

cnlated. 


Total. 


Estab- 

lished 

Church. 


Roman 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Motho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


. 


90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, 




51 


42 


93 


15 


7 


68 


1 


_ 


2 


93 


1851-52, 




42 


40 


82 


25 


7 


47 


2 


_ 


1 


82 


1852-53, 




31 


23 


54 


16 


7 


28 


2 




1 


54 


1853-54, 




39 


23 


62 


14 


5 


36 


3 


- 


4 


62 


1854-55, 




41 


38 


79 


13 


6 


56 


9 


- 


2 


79 


1855-56, 




33 


29 


62 


17 


5 


36 


2 


2 


- 


62 


1856-57, 




40 


28 


68 


18 


4 


40 


i 


- 


5 


68 


1857-58, 




43 


28 


71 


8 


6 


55 


9 


_ 


- 


71 


1858-59, 




51 


37 


88 


24 


8 


51 


4 


1 


- 


88 






461 


393 


854 


183 


60 


562 


23 


4 


22 


854 


1859-60, 




66 


24 


90 


14 


6 


64 


4 




2 


90 


1860-61, 




96 


41 


137 


29 


13 


85 


3 




7 


137 


1861-62, 




114 


38 


15-2 


27 


5 


101 


6 


3 


30 


152 


1862-63, 




115 


22 


137 


23 


12 


92 


5 


- 


5 


137 


1863-64, 




109 


18 


127 


25 


o 


86 


3 


1 


7 


127 


1864-65, 




108 


27 


135 


22 


6 


97 


3 


- 


7 


135 


1865-66, 




88 


30 


118 


17 


7 


83 


5 


— 


6 


118 


1866-67, 




95 


12 


107 


16 


6 


61 


10 


- • 


14 


107 


1867-68, 




90 


22 


1)2 


20 


5 


63 


1 


1 


22 


112 


1868-69, 




79 


24 


103 


16 


7 


60 


6 


2 


12 


103 






• 960 


258 


1,218 


209 


72 


792 


46 


7 


92 


1,210 






1,421 


651 


2,072 


392 


132 


1,354 


69 


u 


114 


2,072 



* Of the 649 who entered as non-matriculated Students, 121 afterwards passed a matricu- 
lation examination. The College Register contains 1,541 matriculated and 528 non-matricu- 
iated, in all 2,069 students. 
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III. Return showing the Number of Students attending the Lectures of each Professor in each year since the opening 

of the College. 




This return is given more fully in detail in the Appendix, pp. 14, 25. 

The return of Lectures delivered in each Session appears in pp. 20, 21 of the Appendix. 
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IV. — Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. 



Session 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non- Ma- 
triculated. 


Total. 


Session. 


Matri- 

culated- 


Non-Ma- . 
triculatcd. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1859-60, 


56 


39 


95 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1860-61, 


70 


46 


116 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1861-62, 


81 


48 


129 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


62 


1862-63, 


89 


33 


122 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


66 


1863-64, 


110 


33 


143 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1864-65, 


126 


25 


151 


1855-56, 


33 


48 


81 ! 


1865-66, 


130 


29 


159 


1856-57, 


36 


25 


61 


1866-67, 


157 


17 


174 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1867-68, 


163 


18 


1SI 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 ' 


1868-69, 


150 


24 


174 



The above return of Medical Students in attendance during 
the past Session, viz., of 150 matriculated and 24 ' non-matri- 
culated, affords most gratifying proof of the flourishing condition 
of a department so important in all its relationships to the com- 
munity at large. This great success may he attributed to various 
causes, and amongst others to the opportunities presented by the 
General Hospital of Belfast for the study of Surgery and Medi- 
cine, as well as to the existence of tlxe admirable Anatomical 
Rooms lately added to the Collegiate Buildings, through the 
Parliamentary Grants so wisely sanctioned by the Lords of your 
Majesty’s Treasury. 

The new Library, another building recently erected here at the 
public expense, is now affording both to Professors and Students 
very important advantages. That building also is perfectly 
adapted to the intended purpose, and affords great relief to the 
College generally, by supplying a want that existed all along. 

I cannot omit once more expressing my most earnest desire 
and hope that an increased grant for the steady supply of books 
to the Library, may be made through the sanction of your Ma.- 
jesty’s Ministers, in order to restore to the Annual Grant for the 
maintenance of the College the amount that was appropriated 
some years ago to assist in augmenting the salaries of the Pro- 
fessors. The sum thus subtracted was no doubt applied to a 
most necessary purpose ; but I have always lamented that this 
could not have been effected without trenching on an allowance 
so essentially necessary to found and extend a Library suited to 
the progress of Science, Literature, and Art, and adapted to the 
requirements of a College embracing so many departments. The 
desirable object of the establishment of a thoroughly equipped 
Library furnishing books for consultation and loan to so large a 
number of Professors and Students, a permanent repository of 
knowledge, suited to and worthy of this great centre of intelli- 
gence and industry, I trust to see speedily accomplished. 

The great principle of united education, on which this College 
with its sister Institutions of Cork and Galway was founded, has 
been fairly and most successfully tested within these walls. From 
the condition of the population and of the various Churches in 
Ulster, and also from the existence of other Colleges adapted 
more directly to the wants of different portions and sections of 
the community, it is natural that a large proportion of the Stu- 
dents here should be Presbyterians ; but as the principle of 
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united, instruction opens the halls, honors, and privileges of the 
College equally to all, so the Professors and Students of diversified 
creeds continue to mingle here in the utmost harmony and con- 
cord. Rivalry does exist, — on the part of the distinguished 
Professors to prepare their Students of every Church for the 
various 'walks of the public service; and, — on the part of the 
Students to excel one another in obtaining' the honourable re- 
wards of moral and intellectual superiority. From the foundation 
of this College friendships have been formed amongst young men 
of different creeds, of which I receive constant evidence in tracing 
the history of many former students, whether of those adorning 
their professions at home, or of others filling public posts abroad 
with ability and success. 

At a Visitation of this College held in April last (the Lord 
Primate being in the chair) the Deans of Residences — viz., the 
Rev. Dr. Porter, the Rev. Mr. Hoare, the Rev. 'William Arthur, 
and the Rev. John Porter, gave to the Visitors satisfactory returns 
regarding the conduct of the Students placed under their spiri- 
tual supervision. I am still of opinion that the law regulating 
the powers and duties of the Deans of Residences requires some 
modification and extension, fully to carry out its objects and 
intention. 

The calendar of the Queen’s University in Ireland, which is 
annually presented to your Majesty, continues to record the pro- 
ceedings of that body in granting degrees to the Students of the 
Queen’s Colleges, in Arts, Law, Medicine, and Engineering, and in 
awarding the various University Exhibitions and Prizes in con- 
nexion with the examinations for its degrees and diplomas. The 
success of the University itself, the steady and rapid increase of 
its graduates, the keen struggles amongst the students of the 
three Colleges for Exhibitions and intellectual rewards — the lists 
pf men yearly presented at the conferring of the degrees in 
Dublin who have carried places of distinction in the competitive 
examinations now so happily established, are all well worthy of 
consideration. I will only remark that whilst the graduates of 
the other Colleges nobly do their duty, those of this College do 
not fail to add their full share to the general and gratifying 
success. 

All the statistical returns of this College for the past year will 
he found embraced in the extended Appendix which I subjoin. 
In addition to the accounts of the income and expenditure of the 
College as they are presented and vouched to the Treasury, I 
always think it useful to publish yearly an enlarged digest of 
the subjects and courses pursued in the College, and also the 
papers used at the General Class Examination at the end of each 
Session, with those employed at the Matriculation and Scholar- 
ship Examinations, as they appear annually in the calendar, 
issued under the sanction of the College Council. 

All of which is testified on behalf of this College by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful servant, 

P. SHULDHAM HENRY, 

Queex’s College, Belfast, 

12th February, 1870, 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, and Queen’s University. 

The College is a Corporation under the name and style of “ Queen’s College 
Belfast. * It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. 
66, intituled “ An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30th day of December, 1845, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called u The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges,” for the purpose of drawing up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters patent, constituting the statutes, were issued on the 11th of Decern-' 
her, 1849, and a further charter was issued in the year 1863. 



The Council of the College. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. 

P. Redfern, m.d., Professor of Anatomy. 

J. Purser, Si. a., Professor of Mathematics. 

W. Nesbitt, m.a., Professor of Latin. 

J. Cuming, m.d., Professor of Medicine. 

C. MacDouall, ll.d., Professor of Greek. 

James Thomson, a.m., Professor of Civil Engineering. 



PROFESSOH8. 



The Greek Language, . 

The Latin Language, _ . 
History and English Literature, 
Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, .... 
Natural History, . 

Logic and Metaphysics, 

Civil Engineering, 

Agriculture, . . 

Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, . 
Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, . 

Midwifery, 

English Law, 

Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, 



Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.e.a.b. 
William Nesbitt, m.a. 

Charles Duke Yonge, b.a. Oxon. 

A. L. Meissner, ph.d. 

John Purser, m.a., m.r.i.a. 

Joseph David Everett, m.a., d.c.l. 
Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 
Wyville Thomson, ll.d., f.r.s. 

John Park, m.a. 

James Thomson, m.a., m.i.c.e.i. 

John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond., f.r.c.s. 
James Cuming, m.d. 

Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

R. F. Dill, m.d. 

Eclilin Molyneux, a.m. 

T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 

B 



Appendix, 
Jfo. I. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and. 
Queen’s 
University. 
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Appendix, 
No. 1. 




Office Bearers. 


Curator of Museum, 


. . The Professor of Min., Geo., and Nat. Hist. 

. . Rev. Richard Oulton, b.d. 


— 


Registrar, 


Queen’s 


Librarian, 


. . Rev. George Hill. 


College, 
Belfast, and 


Bursar, . 


. . Alexander Dickey, Esq. 


Queen's 

University. 




Deans of Residences. 



United Church of England 
and Ireland, . . • Her. Edward N. Hoare, a.b. 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, Her. Josias Leslie Porter, d.d., li..d. 

Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, . Rev. John Porter. 

Wesleyan Methodists, . . Rev. William Arthur, m.a. 



The students of the College are either Matriculated or Non-matriculated. 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of Law, will be 
found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

Non-matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted, without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of Lectures ; but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can be admitted ad eundem from the other 
Queen’s Colleges, or from any University capable of granting degrees. 



Collegiate Scholarships. 

In the Faculty op Arts — 30 Junior Scholarships, of £24 each, are awarded 
to Undergraduates — 15 for proficiency in Literature, and 15 for proficiency in 
Science; also, 8 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates, one being 
limited to students who have also completed the course for the degree of ll.b. ; 
and 5 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. 

In the Faculty op MEniciNE — 8 Junior Scholarships, of £25 each, are 
awarded. 

In the Faculty op Law — 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 



Scholarships awarded in the several Faculties, 1867-68. 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

21 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

5 Engineering Scholarships. 

6 Medical Scholarships. 

3 Law Scholarships. 



1868-69. 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

1 9 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

5 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

3 Law Scholarships. 



By an order of Her Majesty in Council, of 21st May, 1855, applying to the 
Civil Service, it is ordained that “ every person nominated to a junior situation 
should obtain a certificate of qualification before entering on his duties.” The 
ordinary classes in Queen’s College embrace the branches required in the Ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, and also in the Examination for students 
intending to become candidates for commissions in the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, and for appointments to the Civil Service of India, both of which 
are now thrown open to public competition. . 
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Queen’s University in Ireland. 

The charter founding tlie Queen’s University in Ireland received the Royal 
sanction in the year 1850, and it provides that its Senate should have the power 
of conferring upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, 
as are granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the students of the three Queen’s 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least two courses of Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors or Lecturers in 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 
Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 



The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow 

I. Those intending to proceed to the Degrees of A.B. and A.M. 

IT. „ ,, Degree of M.D. 

III. ,, ,, Diploma of Elementary Law. 

IV. ,, ,, Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 

V. ,, ,, Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

VI. ,, ,, Diploma of Surgery. ' 

The Senate. 



Chancellor . — The Right Honorable George William Frederick, Earl of Clarendon, 

Vice-Chancellor .— The Right Hon. Sir Maziere Brady, Bart., p.c., bi.r.i.a., &c. 
The Right lion. David lLPigot, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, bi.r.i.a., &c. 
The Rev. P. Shuldkam Henry, d.d., President Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s., bi.r.i.a., &c., President Queen’s College, Cork. 

Edward Berwick, b. a., President Queen’s College, Galway. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., ll.d., bi.r.i.a., Commissioner of Public Works. 

Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart, m.d., m.r.i.a., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen 
in Ireland. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Askew Larcom, r.e.,k.c.b., ll.d., f.r.s., bi.r.i.a., &c- 
James Gibson, a.bl, q.c., bi.r.i.a., Barrister -at-Law. _ 

The Right Hon. James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
Robert Adams, a.bi., m.d., f.r.c.s. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., bi.p. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, d.d. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Thomas A. Shillington, Esq., j.p. 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl, k.p. 

The Lord Talbot de Malahide, f.r.s., p.r.i.a. 

The Lord Clermont, d.l. 

Right Honorable William Mon sell, M. p. 

Right Honorable Thomas O’Hagan, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

William II. Sullivan, esq., ph.d. 

David Ross, bi.a., ll.b. 

William MacCormac, m.a., m.d. 

Thomas William Moffett, ll.d. 

Secretary G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a. — Office, Dublin Castle. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year ^o year. 



Appendix , 
No. 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



APPENDIX, No. 2. 

Retubn of the Nombeb of Students attending each Class in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in each Year. 





184H-50. 


'50-51. 


’51-52. 


’62-53. 


’53-54. 


'54-55. 


’55-56. 


’56-57. 


’67-58 


Greek — 1st year, 


71 


47 


28 


16 


21 


26 


29 


24 


31 


,, 2nd ,, . 

,, Higher, . 


: 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 


12 


13 


Latin — 1st year, 


63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


27 


19 


33 


,, 2nd . 


- 


27 


17 


6 


11 


11 


13 


10 


1 1 


,, Higher, . 

The English Language, . 




- 


_ 


_ 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


52 


46 


28 


20 


24 


28 


31 


24 


36 


History and English Literature,) 
Senior >, ,, ) 

Modern Languages (French, Ger- 


- 


- 


25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


IS 


20 


man, Italian), 


62 


36 


41 


27 


34 


37 


29 


40 


40 


Senior . 


- 


20 


28 


16 


15 


15 


19 


12 


16 


The Celtic Languages, . 


The Le 


ctwes i 


n each 


Session 


open to 






_ 




Mathematics— 1st year, 


86 


58 


40 


25 


29 


33 


30 


35 


39 


,, 2nd ,, . 


- 


12 


11 


11 


13 


11 


15 


17 


16 


,, Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 






_ 






- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


6 


6 


8 


7 


,, Mathematical Physics, &c. 


32 


32 


46 


24 


29 


23 


24 


19 


26 


,, Experimental Physics, . 


48 


59 


57 


29 


40 


34 


36 


37 


41 


„ Practical Mechanics, 


7 


3 


6 


3 


4 


3 


3 






Natural Philosophy applied, 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 










7 


Chemistry, 


37 


53 


63 


44 


51 


60 


50 


70 


60 


Practical Chemistry, 


6 


7 


14 


10 


15 


14 


12 


10 


11 


Laboratory, 


- 


' 6 


s 


8 


9 


9 


10 


15 


10 


Zoology, 


12 


34 


35 


29 


31 


43 


31 


43 


34 


Botany, .... 


12 


49 


46 


35 


37 




36 






Physical Geography, 


- 


- 


29 


17 


21 


19 


20 


21 


28 


Logic, .... 


3 


- 


27 


17 


21 


26 


20 


27 




Metaphysics, 


- 


- 


18 


15 


16 


11 








Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 


- 


— 


6 


7 


7 


8 


6 






Mineralogy and Geology, 


Public. 


6 


14 


13 


15 


13 


9 


20 


13 


Surveying, 


10 


9 


9 


6 


6 


9 




Civil Engineering, 


- 


4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


17 




Theory of Agriculture, . 


11 


8 


7 


2 


6 


5 








Practice o t Agriculture, 


_ 


5 


3 


0. 


5 


5 


1 






Diseases of Farm Animals, 


_ 


5 


3 


0 






1 




Medical J urisprudence. 


2 


8 


14 


10 


13 


8 


10 




Anatomy, 


25 


36 


48 


45 


44 


51 








Practical Anatomy, 


27 


32 


35 


49 


41 


46 








Practice of Medicine, 


9 


17 


17 


12 


15 


18 








Practice of Surgery, 


24 


15 


26 


29 


28 


30 








Materia Medica, 


11 


U 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 






Midwifery, 


14 


10 


12 


15 


17 


18 


24 


13 




Law of Property, . h 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . ! 


17 


16 


17 




15 


11 








Common and Criminal Law, [ 


5 


10 


14 


12 


Evidence and Pleading, . J 

J urisprudence and Political Eco- 




















nomy, Arts, . 


- 


_ 


12 


2 


9 




8 


2 


18 


Civil Law, . . 

Constitutional, Colonial, and 1 


11 


11 


13 


8 












International Law, . [ 


10 


5 


9 


10 


10 


Jurisprudence, . . J 

Arabic, . . 




















Hindustani, 




_ 


_ 












“ 


Sanskrit, 


- 


- 


" 


- 


- 


- 


- 


: 


- 
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of Queen's College , Belfast . 

Appendix, No. 2 — continued. 

Return of the Number of Students attending each Class in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in each Year — continued. 





’58-59. 


59-60 


60-61. 


61-62. 


’02-63. 


’63-64. 


64-65. 


’65-66. 


’66-67 j’67-68. 


68-69. 


Greek — 1st year, 


36 


45 


69 


81 


83 


66 


79 


63 


49 


47 


43 


,, 2nd ,, 


17 


23 


25 


49 


63 


44 


40 


49 


21 


19 


24 


,, Higher, 


5 


4 


4 


7 


7 


9 


12 


6 


4 


5 


6 


Latin — 1st year. 


34 


46 


69 


84 


83 


65 


78 


64 


50 


48 


43 


,, 2nd ,, 


18 


22 


23 


49 


60 


40 


33 


44 


40 


34 


37 


,, Higher, . 


2 


3 


2 


6 


6 


8 


7 


4 


6 


7 


9 


The English Language, . 


41 


49 


72 


85 


85 


70 


80 


67 


49 


46 


43 


History, . . . \ 


04 


24 


28 


■f 5 


8 


6 


4 


4 


5 


9 


6 


English Literature, . j 


-4 






(30 


41 


52 


48 


42 


52 


41 


32 


Modern Languages (Erench, Ger- 
























man, Italian), . 


50 


76 


140 


124 


110 


99 


110 


115 


109 


115 


96 


Senior ,, 


13 


17 


10 


54 


43 


26 


36 


36 


46 


.33 


32 


The Celtic Languages, . 


The L 


°cture 


in ea 


k Sess 


on ope 


n to the 


Public. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Mathematics — 1st year, 


45 


61 


83 


93 


102 


85 


92 


75 


62 


58 


66 


,, 2nd ,, . 


14 


13 


13 


13 


15 


20 


17 


19 


12 


22 


24 


,, Higher, . 


4 


6 


3 


_ 


5 


6 


4 


4 


6 


33 


7 


Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 


4 


9 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


4 


- 


9 


5 


,, Mathematical Physics, &c. 


25 


24 


64 


67 


72 


69 


60 


68 


56 


51 


46 


,, Experimental Physics, . 


28 


42 


87 


86 


94 


95 


87 


120 


104 


90 


85 


Natural Philosophy applied, 


3 


4 


4 


- 


2 


5 


6 


7 


4 


6 


10 


Chemistry, 


74 


81 


64* 


89 


89 


81 


93 


95 


91 


84 


96 


Practical Chemistry, 


14 


21 


21 


20 


24 


28 


44 


37 


44 


51 


44 


Laboratory, 


11 


10 


12 


15 


15 


8 


14 


16 


16 


16 


17 


Zoology, 


63 


56 


37* 


57 


66 


90 


82 


84 


92 


83 


75 


Botany, .... 


62 


55 


40* 


56 


62 


90 


92 


27 


50 


51 


60 


Physical Geography, 


23 


28 


30 


7t 


7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Logic, .... 


29 


29 


35 


65 


66 


57 


49 


68 


52 


43 


46 


Metaphysics, 


19 


15 


24 


22 


34 


40 


40 


41 


39 


29 


33 


Higher Logic, 


8 


- 


- 


10 


12 


25 


14 


24 


33 


22 


21 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


11 


16 


n 


11 


10 


12 


14 


15 


5 


11 


6 


Engineering, 1 st year, . 


7 


12 


9 


10 


11 


15 


15 


14 


12 


8 


13 


Engineering, 2nd year, { 


} 3 


4 


4 


6 


11 


8 


{» 


10 

9 


8 

8 


10 

10 


4 

4 


Engineering, 3rd year, 


\ - 


- 


- 


- 


3 


7 




7 

7 


5 


6 

6 


9 

10 


Theory of Agriculture, . 




7 


6 


6 


6 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


Practice of Agriculture, 


1 


4 


3 


1 


- 


- 


“ 




“ 


- 


- 


Diseases of Earm Animals, 


2 


3 


2 


1 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


13 


17 


14 


18 


16 


25 


30 


28 


35 


33 


35 


Anatomy, 


59 


60 


86 


83 


83 


87 


99 


109 


127 


120 


130 


Practical Anatomy, 


44 


62 


80 


85 


91 


96 


126 


124 


149 


159 


160 


Practice of Medicine, 


22 


29 


25 


42 


27 


36 


44 


48 


67 


70 


57* 


Practice of Surgery, 


29 


39 


51 


53 


53 


46 


48 


55 


77 


81 


75 


Materia Medica, 


22 


27 


33 


38 


37 


29 


38 


47 


47 


38 


46 


Midwifery, 


17 


14 


26 


36 


22 


34 


19 


23 


36 


37 


48 


Law of Property, . "I 
























Equity and Bankruptcy, 1 


13 


16 


16 


14 


12 


12 


14 


19 


13 


20 


17 


Common and Criminal Law, [ 
























Evidence and Pleading, J 
























Political Economy, Arts, 


9 


7 


10 


8 


18 


17 


20 


15 


16 


8 


10 


Civil Law ; Constitutional,) 
























Colonial, and International >■ 


11 


17 


10 


12 


11 


10 


11 


19 


11 


16 


19 


Law; Jurisprudence, . ) 
























Arabic, . 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


Hindustani, 


_ 


2 


3 


2 


3 


- 


“ 


- 


“ 


— 


_ 


Sanskrit, 




6 


3 


4 


5 


4 


4 




- 


- 


_ 


Operative Surgery, 


- 


- 


- 




11 


2 


“ 


16 


23 


12 


10 



* No Arts Students this Session, owing to change of Statutes. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



APPENDIX, 



Return of the Amount of Pees received by each 



Professor of 


1849-50. 


1850-51. 


1851-52. 


1852- 


-53. 


1853-54. 


1854-55. 


1855 


-56. 


1 1886-57. 


1857-58. 






1 £ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ s. 


£ 


S. 


£ s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 




Greek, . 


*88 10 


83 


0 


50 0 


27 


5 


38 5 


46 


5 


51 


15 


44 


15 


51 


0 




Latin, . 


*73 15 


79 


0 


50 10 


31 


5 


38 5 


44 


5 


47 


15 


39 


15 


53 


0 




English History and 




































Literature, . 


50 


5 


50 


5 


47 10 


31 


5 


43 5 


45 


5 


59 


5 


43 


15 


57 10 




Logic &Metaphysics, 


6 


0 






f 59 5 


34 


5 


37 15 


41 


0 


41 


15 


48 


5 


46 15 




Mathematics, . 


116 


IS 


97 


10 


69 15 


43 


0 


54 10 


59 


0 ! 


60 


10 


62 


15 


69 10 




Natural Philosophy, 


79 


5 


70 


15 


99 10 


47 


0 


73 15 


76 15 , 


59 




62 


15 


| 72 


0 




Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry J 


85 


5 


104 


0 


117 5 ; 


91 


10 


111 10 


131 


15 


105 


10 


133 


0 


113 


10 , 




Anatomy and Phy- 1 




































siology, . V 


143 


0 


170 


0 


195 15 


230 10 


228 0 ! 


250 


0 


256 


0 


J81 


0 


206 


0 




PracticalAnatomy, J 
Natural History and 




































Botauy, 


20 10 j 


69 


0 i 


70 15 


50 


15 


55 0 


76 15 


59 


10 


56 


0 


52 10 , 




Modem Languages, 
Mineralogy and Ge- 


97 


0 


84 


0 


63 0 


50 


0 


61 0 


l 85 


0 


74 


0 


86 


0 


96 


0 




ology. 


- 




7 10 


24 15 


17 IS 


20 15 i 




o. 


12 


10 


37 


0 


20 


5 




Jurisprudence and 


















■ 


















Political Economy, 


20 


0 


21 


0 


35 15 


18 15 


28 0 


14 10 


| 29 


5 


22 


10 


31 


15 




English Law, 


32 


0 


29 


0 


37 0 


23 


0 


, 20 0 


16 


0 


21 


0 


27 


0 


21 


0 




Civil Engineering, . 


16 


0 


24 10 


22 0 


14 


0 


17 15 


21 


0 


13 


10 


27 


0 


22 


0 




Agriculture and Me- 
dical Jurisprudence, 


1 15 10 


41 


0 


49 5 


22 


0 


, 46 0 


32 15 


26 


0 


25 


10 


40 


5 




Practice of Medicine, 


17 


0 


31 


0 


32 0 


in 


0 


30 0 


30 


0 


56 


0 


43 


1(1 


26 


0 




Surgery, , 


! 41 


0 


21 


10 


36 0 


51 


0 


43 0 


43 


0 


74 


0 


42 


10 


34 


0 




Materia Medica, 


22 


0 


28 


0 


26 0 


29 


0 


33 0 


43 


0 


45 


0 


20 


0 


34 


0 




Midwifery, 


28 


0 


18 


0 


22 0 


27 


0 


31 0 


33 


0 


44 


0 


24 


0 


12 


0 




Teacher of Drawing, 






- 






" 




“ 


“ 




■ 




32 


0 


25 


0 





* In the Session of 1849—50, Medical Students were required to attend the Greek and Latin Classes, hut 
have since been exempt from attending either class. 

+ Professor M'Cosh was appointed m Session 1851-52, and taught and received fees from Students pro- 
perly belonging to the previous Session. 



Queen's College, Belfast , May, 1869. 



Ajjpendixt 
2To. 4. 



APPENDIX, 



Expendi- 

- a - ocodnt of tlle Expenditure of One Year’s Additional Grant 

Grant'. library of Ancient and Modern Literature and Philology: • 



Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 
English History and Literature, . 

Eoreign Modern Languages, 

Works of General Interest, &c., . 



£ s. d. 
28 3 8 
19 15 4 
13 12 6 

77 17 6 



139 9 0 



2. Libraries, Museum, &c., Mathematical, Physical, and Chemical 
Sciences : 

Mathematical and Physical Libraries, . 

Chemical Library, .... 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, ] 

>, Laboratory, Chemical Science, 



24 12 2 
8 0 4 
56 18 5 
51 6 6 



140 17 



5 
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No. 3. 



Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Tear. 



1858- 


59. 


1850- 


60. 


1860- 


61. 


1861- 


62. 


1862- 


63. 


1863 


64. 


1864-65. 


1865 


-66. 


1866-67. 


1867- 


68. 


1868 


g. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


, 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


5. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




78 


0 


*93 


5 


*131 


15 


*186 


0 


*187 


15 


*22] 


0 


233 


0 


212 


o 


131 


0 


121 


0 


127 


0 


67 


0 


f 90 


0 


127 


15 


185 


0 


185 


15’ 


211 


0 


220 


L0 


202 


0 


167 


0 


152 


0 


155 


U 


69 


0 


94 


15 


117 


5 


155 


10 


164 


5 


163 


10 


162 


10 


131 


10 


143 


10 


130 


10 


107 


10 


68 


10 


39 


0 


58 


10 


106 


5 


134 


10 


173 


10 


143 


0 


183 


10 


184 


10 


140 


10 


139 


10 


97 


10 


13.9 


10 


156 


0 


183 


5 


211 


5 


201 


0 


208 


0 


173 


0 


143 


0 


135 


0 


132 


0 


66 


10 


61 


5 


180 


10 


178 


15 


194 


10 


183 


0 


186 


0 


208 


0 


198 


0 


192 


0 


183 


0 


147 


5 


184 


0 


167 


0 


195 


15 


210 


5 


213 


10 


294 


10 


252 


0 


277 


10 


299 


0 


284 


10 


262 


10 


307 


0 


427 


10 


{432 


10 


{425 


10 


{453 


10 


567 


10 


544 


0 


643 


14 


652 


8 


731 


18 


105 


5 


94 


10 


70 


0 


96 


10 


120 


5 


157 


0 


170 


0 


144 


0 


154 


0 


165 


0 


133 


0 


120 


0 


159 


10 


277 


0 


319 


5 


270 


15 


231 


0 


278 


0 


247 


0 


268 


0 


280 


0 


245 


0 


21 


15 


24 


15 


11- 


10 


16 


5 


20 


10 


22 


0 


25 


0 


24 


0 


9 


0 


20 


0 


7 


0 


28 


10 


36 


10 


28 


10 


25 


15 


37 


10 


38 


0 


51 


0 


51 


0 


46 


0 


37 


0 


40 


0 


25 


tl 


28 


0 


28 


0 


•25 


0 


21 


0 


18 


0 


20 


0 


25 


0 


23 


0 


35 


0 


31 


0 


22 


15 


24 


15 


32 


0 


40 


15 


70 


0 


82 


0 


97 


0 


79 


0 


68 


0 


70 


0 


78 


0 


31 


5 


47 


0 


43 


0 


*544 


0 


§36 


15 


48 


0 


55 


0 


48 


0 


67 


0 


63 


0 


68 


0 


37 


0 


44 


0 


87 


0 


64 


10 


46 


0 


59 


0 


74 


0 


77 


0 


103 


0 


103 


0 


92 


0 


46 


0 


65 


10 


79 


J3 


84 


12 


96 


11 


73 


0 


82 


0 


94 


0 


137 


0 


144 


0 


131 


0 


3.9 


0 


50 


0 


60 


0 


69 


0 


70 


0 


59 


0 


73 


0 


83 


0 


86 


0 


71 


0 


89 


0 


28 


0 


25 


0 


48 


0 


63 


0 


36 


0 


66 


0 


36 


0 


42 


0 


64 


0 


72 


0 


93 


0 


26 


0 


22 


0 


* 
































“ 





* Besides for Sanskrit and Hindustani, 1859-60, £85; 1860-61, £22 10s.; 1861-62, £25; 1682-63, 
£32 10s.; 1863-64, £20 ; 1864-5, £20. 

•f* Besides for Arabic in 1859-60, £5. 

t The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical Anatomy. 

§ No endowment for Medical Jurisprudence. Professor Hodges delivers the lectures, receiving only class 
fees. 

Alexander Dickey. j Bursar. 
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Appendix, 
No. 4. 



to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1868. 



3. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the Department 
of the Natural Sciences : 

Library of Natural History, ..... 

,, Geology and Mineralogy, .... 
Museum of Natural History, ..... 
, , Geology aud Mineralogy, .... 



£ s, d. 
17 1 6 
11 11 6 
89 6 8 
40 13 3 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



158 12 11 



4. Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of the Department 
of Engineering : 

Library of Engineering, . . . . • • • 5 18 9 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, . - • 6 i6 0 



12 14 9 
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Appendix to Report of the President 
Awmaiz, Appendix, No. 4 — continued. 

Expend!- ACCOUNT of the EXPENDITURE of ONE Year’s ADDITIONAL GRANT 

Year's 0lle to Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1868 — 
Additional continued. 

Grant. 

5. Museum and Library of Medical Science : 

£ s. d. 

Library of Medical Works, . . . . . 28 2 6 

Anatomical and Pathological Museums, &c., . . . 73 9 9 

Surgical Museum, . . . . . . .850 

Medical Jurisprudence, . . . . .882 

Practical Medicine, . . . . . 10 0 o 



. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical Science : 
Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 
Metaphysics, . 



£ 


s. 


d. 


28 


2 


6 


73 


9 


9 


8 


5 


0 


8 


8 


2 


10 


0 


0 


128 


5 


5 


11 


3 


11 


17 


8 


10 


28 


12 


9 



7. Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postages, Office Expenses, &c., 319 1 0 

8. Heating and Lighting, . . . , . . 109 14 3 



Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 31st March, 1868, . 367 2 2 

Total, ..... 1,486 1 7 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, . . . .1,000 0 0 

College and Matriculation Eees, . . . . . 117 0 0 

Received for Calendars and Pines, . . . . .8170 

Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1867, . . . . . 360 4 7 

Total, ..... ],4ti6 1 7 

The Accounts of the College up to 31st March, 1868, have been examined and 
found correct by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 

May, 1869. 

Alexander Dickey, Bursar. 
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General Class Examinations, Queen’s College, Belfast. 



12—4 Saturday, 



January 9 

February 6 

I Thursday, February 25 

Saturday, February 27 

Tuesday, March 28 

Wednesday, March 24 

: Thursday, March 25 

Saturday, April 17 

Tuesday, April 27 

Tuesday, April 27 

Wednesday, April 28 

Thursday, April 29 

Thursday, April 29 

Friday, April 30 

Tuesday, June 1 

Wednesday, June 2 

Thursday, June 3 

Thursday, June 3 

Wednesday, June 2 

Thursday, June 3 

Wednesday, June 2 

Saturday, June 5 

Monday, June 7 



Saturday, January 1 1 
Saturday, February 8 

Thursday, February 27 
Saturday, February 29 
Tuesday, April 7 
Wednesday, April 8 
Thursday, April 9 
Saturday, April 18 
Monday, April 27 
Monday, April 27 
Tuesday, April 28 
Wednesday, April 29 
Wednesday, April 29 
Thursday, April 30 
Tuesday, June 2 
Wednesday, June 3 
Thursday, June 4 
Thursday, June 4 
Wednesday, June 3 
Thursday, June 4 
Wednesday, June 3 



9—12 

9—12 

9—12 



History 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Midwifery, . . . 

Anatomy and Physiology, 

Materia Medica, . . . 

Practice of Surgery, 

Medical Jurisprudence, . 

Modern Languages, 

Greek (First Year), . . . 

„ (Second Year), . . 

Latin (First Year), 

„ (Second Year), 

Engineering, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd year 
Office and Fieldwork, 

Mathematics 

Natural Philosophy, 



9—12 





APPENDIX, No. 6. 



Return of the Number of Lectures delivered by each Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in e%ch Tear. 









1RM 


1852 




lflM 


1855 


1858 


1857 


1858 


1858 


1885 


1881 


188? 




1881 


1885 


1SGS 


1887 






1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


1885. 


1851. 


1855. 






1858. 


1858. 


1880. 


1881. 


18112. 


1888. 


18C4 




lew. 


iser. 


leee. 




^ Professor of— 


135 


232 


244 


246 


236 


240 




m 


236 


■» 


500. 




440* 


860* 


350 


«o 


350 


350 


340 


In addition, examining nu- 


Latin, . 


162 


197 


216 


221 


169 


196 


232 


230 


230 


275 


39S 


234 


234 


234 


230 


324 


324 


324 


319 


Do. do. 












































Literature, . 








91 






106 


105 








92 


154 


146 


140 






167 


148 


Besides correctiug about 650 


Modern Languages, 


208 


330 


324 


807 


306 


305 


319 


340 


369 


307 


340 


372 


372 


360 


356 


356 


356 


406 


406 




Celtic, . 


6 


6 


e 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Open to the Public -without 


Mathematics, . 


185 


256 


333 


248 


246 


330 


846 


322 


330 


400 


400 


370 


370 


316 


325 


330 


317 


317 


296 


Besides ttoe hours each week 


Natural Philosophy 


















in- 






















meets the Junior Division. 
In addition, arranging appa- 
ratus, which occupies as 








































Chemistry, . 


134 


136 


137 


129 


132 


130 


138 


142 


142 


140 


132 


132 


132 


132 


130 


130 


130 


130 


ISO 


In addition, superintending 


Practical Chemistry 


36 


“ 


*• 


36 


“ 


36 


36 


36 


34 


36 


36 


36 


36 


“ 


36 


» 


65 


“ 


55 


whom from eight to twelve 
ore admitted each jrear by 


Natural History, . 


120 


120 


133 




139 


138 


,« 


140 


143 


140 


140 




140 




140 


140 


140 


140 


’« 


tory without charge. 
Including lectures in Phy- 
sical Geography, delivered 
free to all students. 
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Monday, Oct. 25. ^ 




List. 0 


Matriculated Students 


Med. Schol. — Botany. 
Med. SohoL— Zoology. 


Engin. Schol {p^^g 


Senior Schol— Nat Hist. 
Senior Schol. — Nat, Hist. 


Tuesday, Oct. 26. 




Engin. 


j Schol.— Math. 


Engin? } SchoL Math - 


Engin. Schol.— Math. 


Senior Schol. — Math. 






Med. 

Engin. 


[■ Schol.— Math. 


Med. Schol— Anat and Pliys. 


M ed. Schol— Anat and Phys. 




Wednesday, Oct. 27. j 


- 


Liter. 


Schol— English. 


Engin. Schol. — Exp. Phys. 


Engin. Sohol— Nat Phil. 


Med. Schol — Prac. of Med. 
Senior Schol. — Nat Phil. 


Thursday, Oct. 28. ■ 


9-12 


Liter. 

Med. 


- Schol. — Latin. 
SclioL— Latin. 


Li ter^SchoL— Latin. ^ 

Liter. SohoL-Latin. 
Engin. Schol. — Geo. Draw. 


Engra^Sch°l.— C. Engin. 
Engin. Schol. — C. Engin. 


Med. Schol— Med. Jnr. 
Senior Schol— Pol. Econ. 

Senior Schol— PoL Econ. 
Med. Schol — Surg. Anat 


Friday, Oct 22. 


9-12 


liter. 

Med. 


SchoL— Greek. 


liter. Schol.— Mod. Lang. 




Senior Schol— Mod. Lang. 
Senior Schol— Mctaph. 
Med. Schol. — Anatomy. 






Meet 


Schol— Greek. 






Senior SohoL— Metaph. 
Med. Schol.— Physiology. 




















* 


6 99 S 


9 9 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

An Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Greek — Professor , Charles MacDouall> ll.d., m.r.a.s. 

In the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended during more than one 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different; but it is always distributed into three simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, and exercises 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek lan- 
guage is subjected to a close analysis ; carried out, on the one hand, by tracing 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
flexional, and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences, 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur- 
nishes the materials for this analysis ; while the Students read and translate it, 
or else re- translate off-hand passages read out in English before them by the 
Professor. Besides syntactical phenomena, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification are expounded and exemplified, while a portion 
of the Mas and some tragedy are used as text-books. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of Herodotus alono- w ith 
some Attic oration or philosophical treatise, and a portion of the Odysseia along 
with some. Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previous 
discipline is continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and style are 
more fully elucidated ; the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded • dis- 
cussions on points of mythology, geography, chronology, archaeology, {esthetics, 
&c., are more freely introduced and more amply treated. The Students are re- 
quired to turn Herodotean Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences ; to re- translate passages into Greek prose 
and verse ; and also to give in original essays in both forms of composition. 

In a distinct or higher class, advanced Students, generally in the third or fourth 
year of their Course, are exercised in the study of more difficult works than 
those, previously read, in the higher problems of criticism and philology, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. 

The following Text-books have been used in the successive Sessions of College 
from 1849-50 to 1865-66: — The Bias — all the Books except I., II., IV., y. 
YII. ; the Odysseia , Books I. to XVI. (inclusive) ; Hesiodus, Theogorda) 
Pindarus, Olympia , Pythia , Nemect ; Aeschylus, all the Tragedies except the 
oupphces; Sophocles, the seven Tragedies; Euripides, Alcestis, Hippolytus , 
Hecabe, Phoenisscte , Orestes , Helene , Hercules Purens , JBacchae , Ion, Rhesus , 
Troades, Andromache, Iphigeneia in Aulide , IpMgeneia in Tauris; Aristophanes 
Nubes, Aves, Rarne; Herodotus, Books I., II., III., IV., VII., IX. ; Thucydides! 
Books I. II.; Xenophon, Portions of Anabasis and Cyropaedeiu ; Platon, 
Apologia Soeratis, Gorgias, Phaedon , Phaedrus , Philcbus, Protagoras Theae- 
Mus, Timaeus and Books I, VII., and X. of Respublica ; Aristoteles Poetica 
and portions of Rhetonca; Demosthenes, c. Meidiam and de Corona • Aeschines 
m Ciesiphontem. ’ 



The Sanskmt and IIisdustani Classes, conducted during six Sessions 
the Professor of Grreek, have been discontinued. 



by 
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of Queen's College , Belfast . 

Latin — Professor , William Nesbitt , m.a. Appendix, 

The Professor of Latin gives three lectures -weekly to Students of the First, T * 
and the same number to Students of the Second Year, attendance upon which Digest 
is compulsory for those who take the Latin Classes. Besides these compulsory of Subjects 
lectures, he gives two lectures additional to Students of each of these years, * nd 
attendance on which is voluntary, in which more difficult authors are read, and ^ ourse8 ‘ 
special attention is paid to composition. The attendance on these lectures is 
very good. 

An honor Class has been formed of Students of the Third and Fourth Years, 
chiefly attended by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves in Ancient 
Classics at the Degree Examination. 

The number of hours during which the Professor lectures each week is thirteen. 



History and English Literature —Professor, Charles Duke Yonge, 
a.b. Oxon. 

Class of the English Language. 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on the Origin, Formation, Inflections, and Grammar 
of the English Language, for which Dr. Latham’s “English Language ” 
forms in some degree the text-book ; 

With occasional Lectures on the rules and principles of Prose Composition, 
and Weekly Essays. 

Class of English Literature. 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on English Literature in general, and particularly on 
the lives, works, and styles of the best authors in each department ; 

With Special Lectures also on the works appointed as the subjects for the 
Dublin Autumnal Examination of the ensuing year, with and without 
Honors ; 

And Fortnightly Essays. 

Class of History. 

The business of this class is conducted by — 

Lectures on History in general ; 

Lectures on English History, embracing rather the larger half of the entire 
course ; 

A subsequent course on the History or that portion of the History of any 
other country which is selected as a subject for the Dublin Autumnal 
Examination of the ensuing year. 



Modern Languages — Professor , Albert Ludwig Meissner , ph.d. 

The instruction in Modern Continental Languages embraces three courses 
each for French and German, extending over three terms, and a course of 
Italian during the first two terms, attendance on which is voluntary. 

Ho entrance examination is as yet held in Modern Languages, in consequence 
of which the insufficiency of intermediate teaching is more apparent in this 
department than perhaps in any other. The consequence of this is, that the 
Professor is over-burdened with a great amount of elementary teaching, without 
which his classes cannot be kept in good working order. The number of 
lectures delivered during the past session was no less than 406. {Something, it 
is hoped, may be done to relieve the Professor of some part of the elementary 
teaching, so as to increase his usefulness in the more advanced classes. _ 

Students in Arts and Medicine, and in tbe department of Engineering, are 
required to attend lectures on one Modern Language for one session. The 
majority select for this purpose the French language; several, however, attend 
both French and German. For Students in Arts of the second and higher 
years, Modern Languages form one in a group of four subjects, out of which 
they select two. 
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The -work of the classes, especially during the first two terms, is carried on to 
a areat extent by means of vivd voce questions and answers. Frequent oral 
examinations are held, and at each meeting of the classes a passage is translated 
from English into French or German. . , 

In the First Session the Grammar and the principles of composition are 
explained, and select passages are translated from French and German Classics. 

In the Second Session a systematic course of composition is gone through, 
and the Students are made acquainted with the principal authors of French 
and German Literature. 

In the Third Session a course on the elements of Comparative Grammar is 
delivered, which is followed by a course on some period of Continental Literary 
History. The students write essays in Modern Languages, which are read and 
discussed in the class. 

Medical Students unable to attend the classes in Arts, arc instructed m a 
separate class. 

About six per cent, of the Students attending Lectures on Modern Languages 
are Non-Matriculaled. 

Mathematics — Professor, John Purser, m.a. 

Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts 
during the first year of their Course ; during the second year Mathematics 
forms one of four Courses, out of which the Students select two. 

All Students in the Department of Engineering are required to attend the 
Mathematical Classes dining two years. 

Before entering, Students are required to pass an examination in the First and 
Second Books of Euclid, and in a small portion of Algebra. Practically they 
come fairly prepared in the prescribed portions of Euclid, but a large proportion 
can hardly be said to, possess even an elementary knowledge of Algebra. A 
considerable number of the Students are Candidates for Mathematical Scholar- 
ships at entrance, and these are generally well prepared in the first six Books of 
Euclid, and a considerable portion of Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 

On this account the instruction of the First Year in Mathematics has been 
given in two Divisions. The Lower Division is carefully taken through such 
portions of Euclid L, II., HI., IV., VI., as they have not previously pre- 
pared, and is instructed in Algebra as far as the progressions, and in Plane 
Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangles, with the use of logarithms and 
trigonometrical tables. In the Upper Division a more advanced course of 
lectures is given in Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, and Algebra, to which is. 
added either the Conic Sections, treated geometrically, or SphericalTrigonometry. 

The Council has sanctioned the employment of the Senior Mathematical 
Scholar in giving a portion of the instruction of the Lower Division, This ar- 
rangement, while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lower Division, 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. 

In the Second Year the subjects of Lecture are Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the first three sections of the Prmcipia 
of Newton. 

.In the Third Year an Honor Course is given, in which are taught the 
higher branches of the Calculus, Geometry of Three Dimensions, and Differential 
Equations. 



Natural Philosophy— -Professor, Joseph David Everett , m.a., d.c.l. 

The Classes in this Department are arranged under the three heads of Experi- 
mental Physics, .Mathematical Physics, and Natural Philosophy Applied. 

All Students in the Faculty of Arts in their Second Year attend the Classes 
of Experimental and Mathematical Physics. Engineering Students attend the 
Class of Experimental Physics in their First Year, the Class of Mathematical 
Physios in their Second Year, and the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied in 
their Third year. Medical Students attend the Class of Experimental Physics 

In all these Classes the teaching is by prelection interspersed with oral ex- 
amination. 
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of Queen s College , Belfast . 

The subjects treated under the head of Experimental Physics include Pro- 

perties of Matter, Mechanical Powers, the Elements of Hydrostatics and 
Hydraulics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity, and Magnetism ; the leading 
principles in these several departments being broadly laid down and copiously 
illustrated by experiments. 

The Course of Mathematical Physics includes a rigorous demonstration of 
the principal theorems in Statics and Kinetics, an explanation of the leading 
principles of Astronomy, Geometrical Optics, and the Mathematical treatment 
of numerous questions connected with the subjects of the Experimental course. 

In the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied, the subjects include a more 
advanced course of Statics, Kinetics, and Hydrostatics, involving application of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and illustrated by practical examples, 
Kinematics, including the principles of Mechanism, the relations of Stresses 
and Strains, Moduli of Elasticity and Rigidity, Work Done, Kinetic and Poten- 
tial Energy, Elements of Thermodynamics. 

In addition to the above-named* Classes, there is an Honor Class, attended 
by Senior Students, in which the subjects prescribed for University Honors 
are studied. 



Chemistry — Professor , Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

In the Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemistry; hut the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, particu- 
larly in their relations with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and it has been the 
constant endeavour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate information as possible on tbe subjects treated in his Lectures, and 
to train them to habits of careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is held, at which the Students are 
subjected to a searching examination on the business of the preceding week ; and 
further to encourage a taste for scientific inquiry, and also to train a certain 
number of practical chemists, a limited number of the Students are admitted, 
by examination, as working pupils into the chemical laboratory, where they 
have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of chemical analysis. This latter 
arrangement has now been in practice for several years, and has been attended 
with the best results. 



Natural History — Professor', Wyvitte Thomson, ll.d., f.r.s. 

The Zoological Department of the Course occupies the First Term and greater 
part of the Second, and comprehends the Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology 
of animals, followed by Systematic Zoology, and remarks on the distribution of 
animals. ■ 

The Botanical part comprehends Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, Syste- 
matic Botany, and distribution of vegetable forms. In addition to the Class 
Lectures, meetings are held in the Botanic Garden, and practical excursions 
made into the neighbouring country. 

This Course comprehends chiefly Lectures on the structure and form oi con- 
tinents and islands ; the distribution of mountain systems, rivers, and lakes ; the 
ocean, its currents, temperature, &c. ; the atmosphere, its currents, &c. ; ram, 
snow, &g. The preceding subjects are considered in relation to the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals and plants. . . 

These different branches are illustrated by specimens, or drawings, or both, as 
the case may be. 



Geology and Mineralogy — Professor, Wyviile Thomson, ll.d., f.r.s, 

The Courses consist of lectures, demonstrations, and examinations. The 
Geological Course embraces the general principles of the science, and a detailed 
investigation of the pakeontological, lithological, and economic characters of all 
the formations. The Students are exercised in the practical use of the necessary 
instruments, and in the construction of Geological maps and working sections., 

c 2 
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The characteristic fossils of the different formations arc rendered familiar by tlic 
exhibition of specimens and models, and an excellent series of drawings. 
Drawings are also used for the illustration of the underground workings of 
mines of copper, coal, &c. 

In the Mineralogical Course the Students are instructed in the most modern 
crystallography by models, and exercised with the reflecting goniometer. The 
electro- chemical classification of minerals is then explained, and an extensive 
suite of minerals in the Museum is arranged on that system, for the instruction 
of the Students. 

Once a week examinations are held, and additional explanations given of the 
subjects of the. preceding lectures. 



Logic and Metaphysics — Professor , J ohn Paris, ji.a. 

Logio. 

This class meets at 2 r.M., on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Tridays, during the First, and part of the Second Term of the Session. 

The business of the class is conducted by lectures on — 1st. The laws of Pure 
or Formal Thought. 2nd. The laws of Thought as directed to particular 
classes of objects, and as dependent to some extent on the special natures of 
these objects ; by examinations on the lectures and on Whately’s “ Logic,” and 
by the criticism of Essays on Logical subjects. 

Students are recommended to read Morell’s “Handbook of Logic,!’ and 
Bacon’s “Novum Organum,” Book I., before entering the class. 

Metaphysics. 

This class meets at noon, on Tuesdays, "Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
during the First and Second Terms of the Session. 

The business of this class is conducted by lectures on— 1st. Psychology, or 
the science which examines the facts and the conditions of the phenomena of 
the human mind •, and, 2nd, Metaphysics Proper, or the science which investi- 
gates the Nature of Truth and of Existence ; by examinations on the lectures, 
on Mansel’s “ Metaphysics,” and on Henry’s translation of “An Epitome of 
the . History of Philosophy ; and by the criticism, of Essays on Metaphysical 
subjects. 

Higher Logic. 

This class meets three times a week, and is conducted by lectures, and a 
course of reading and examinations. 



Civil Engineering — Po'ofessor , James Thomson, m.a,, c.e. 

The Courses of lectures and practical instruction given by the Professor of 
Civil Engineering are arranged to accord with the Ordinances of the Queen’s 
University, which prescribe to candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering 
a Curriculum extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting of abbrevia- 
tion to two Sessions in the case of students whose previous acquaintance with a 
sufficient group of the subjects prescribed for study m the first and second 
Sessions of the ordinary Course shallbe deemed by the College Council satisfactory. 

For the First Year Students the Professor gives a course of instruction com- 
prising lectures and oral examinations on the Principles of Geometrical Drawing 
and the performance by the students of practical work under his direction The 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, orthographic and isometric 
projection, and linear perspective; and the practical work comprises the per- 
formance of examples in these subjects, and the execution of drawings in 
Mechanical Engineering, and occasionally also in Architecture and Civil En- 
gineering. The Class meets for two hours at a time on two days per week 
during the three Terms of the College Session. 7 P eK 

For the Second Year Students two courses are conducted by the Professor of 
Engineering, of which one is a Lecture Course and the other a Practice Course 
I he Lecture Course comprises surveying, levelling, and plotting, with the theory 
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of Queen's College , 'Belfast. 

and use of tlie instruments required in surveying and levelling operations ; men- Appendix , 
suration of earthworks for railways ; setting out works on the ground, including "• 
ranging of railway curves, and setting out breadths of cuttings and embank- jy . 
meats, and ranging tunnels, &c. The Course also comprises usually some of the 0 f Subjects 
following subjects: — revision and farther prosecution of descriptive geometry, and 
and perspective, and other subjects of geometrical drawing; designing and Courses, 
drawing of oblique bridges ; properties and qualities of materials used in con- 
struction, and modes of procuring them ; and an introduction to architecture as 
a fine art. 

In the Practice Course of the Second Year the Students are engaged in the 
performance of office and field work, under the instruction and direction of the 
Professor ; and the business includes surveying, levelling, drawing, mapping, and 
the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations. Excur- 
sions are also made occasionally during the Session to visit Engineering works. 

For the Third Year Students there are (as for those of the Second Year), 
two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the other a 
Practice Course. The Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 
of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the Second Year, and most of the 
following subjects : — foundations, cofferdams, bridges, tunnels, roads, and rail- 
ways ; specifications for engineering contracts ; water-works for supplying 
towns ; science of the flow of water in. orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage of 
fens by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means ; regulation 
and improvement of rivers ; science of the strength of materials and structures; 
ventilation of dwelling-houses, public buildings, and mines ; processes and 
mechanisms used in foundries and engineering workshops. 

ThePracfcice Course includes officework, field work, and engineering excursions. 



Anatomy and Physiology — Professor, Peter Redfern, ji.d. Lond., 

F.R..G.S, 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures — one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy, and also the teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 
the day. . , 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 1 44 meetings, each of 
an hour’s duration, held, on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. These meetings are for lecture and occasional examinations on 
the subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
includino* the blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they are associated in groups for the several purposes of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and generation ; also 
the organs of sense. In treating of every part or organ its healthy state, is 
shown by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to . at the 
same time and contrasted with the healthy ones. Ike textures not visible to 
the naked eye are shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that 
during the Course every student in the class has an opportunity of judging for 
himself of the true characters of each part, and, by becoming familiarized with 
these, of recognising each when changed by disease. . . 

The Course of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes 
1st. Dissections earned on throughout the day under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and the Demonstrator. 
Each Student is required to be steadily engag-ed in dissections during the whole 
Session. For this purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant, and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching. . 

2nd. This Course includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which, consist ot a 
complete Course of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, commencing with the 
anatomy of the skeleton and bones, and including the anatomy of the limbs and 
other parts, excluding that of the viscera and the physiology treated of in the 
Course of Anatomy and Physiology. The demonstrations are given on each of 
the first five days of the week, and are about 1 17 in number in each Session. 
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Practice of Medicine — Professor , James Cuming , m.d. 

The class meets four times each week, from the first week of November to the 
last of the following April. 

An examination is held usually once a fortnight. The Course embraces the 
principles of Inflammation, Fevers, the diseases, organic and functional, of the 
viscera of the three great cavities of the human body. In treating of individual 
diseases, their pathology, semeiology, aetiology, and treatment, are the subjects 
chiefly dwelt on. Wherever it is possible, pathology is illustrated by the pre- 
parations afforded by our Museum, by drawings and plates, or by recent speci- 
mens. It may be added that the Professor’s present connexion with the Belfast 
General Hospital adds greatly to the means of making his Course more useful 
and interesting to students. 



Theory and Practice of Surgery — Professor, A lexander Gordon, m.d. 

Four Lectures are delivered weekly during the Medical Session. An exami- 
nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Each 
Course comprises the following subjects : — 

Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Haemorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

„ Cranium, Injuries of the Brain and Scalp, 
Dislocations, 

Diseases of the J oints, 

Diseases of the Bursae, 

,, Bone, benign and malignant, 

, , the J aws and Mouth , 

,, the Fingers and Toes, 

„ Female Breast, 

,, Anus and Rectum, 

„ Testis, 

„ Hernia, 

,, Prostate, 

,, Bladder, 

„ Eyes, 

„ Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 

All the capital and minor operations are performed on the dead subject. 
The Professor delivers a separate Course of twenty-five Lectures on Operative 
Surgery. 1 



Materia Medioa — Professor , James Seaton Eeid, m.d. 

This Course includes — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the modes in which medicines act upon the 
living organism in a state of health. 1 

^rd * piwnmcy tiCS ’ 01 m0(ies wiL ich medicines act as curative agents. 

disease DietetiCS ’ a review of tIie diff erent lands of food used in health and in 

5tln Special Pharmacology, or the history, composition, uses, and modes of 
-administering medicinal agents for the cure of disease. 

week 6 C * aS3 meetS f<mr t * mes ea °k wee k- hn examination is held once every 
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Midwifery — Professor , Robert F. Dill, m.d. 

Lectures four times a week during the six winter months consist of following 
subjects : — 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement 
and pelvimeters. 

Contents of the pelvis. The functions of the uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception — length of gestation — changes of the uterus and its appendages 
during gestation. 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus luteum. Foetus, its circulation, signs of maturity, 
weight, and length. 

Plural births. 
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Proportion of births and deaths of males to females. 

Superfcetation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. ... 

Natural labour, its progress ; also the positions and progress of child till its 
separation from its mother. 

Management of natural labour, including the arrangement of the bed and 
bed-room, and the proper dress and posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. 

Labour requiring the use of instruments ; their application taught on models 
in the class. 

Caasarean section and Sigaultean operation — how to prevent the foetus from 
getting large in uterus. 

Premature labour — how to bring it on, and when it is necessary to do so. 

Cross-births and their treatment. 

Abortion — how to prevent it. . 

Extra uterine foetations — how they occur, and their treatment. . 

Management of women after delivery, and treatment of such accidents and 
diseases as occur at this period. . # • 

Management of children after birth, washing, dressing, food, &c., and the 
choice of a wet-nurse, and treatment of such accidents as take place at this 
period, or soon after. . # .. . 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients, hi their own houses 
and in the Lying-in hospital, where Clinical Lectures are given. 



Medical J urisprudenoe — Professor, Dr. Hodges . 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered twice weekly during six months. 
They include an account of the history and chemical investigation of poisons, 
and of the various subjects respecting which the evidence and assistance of 
Medical Practitioners may be required in Courts of Law. Experimental illus- 
trations of the methods to be pursued in medico-legal inquiries are given, and 
frequent examinations held to test the progress of Students. No salary has been 
allocated to the Teacher of this department, and the duties, at the request of the 
Council, have, since the opening of the College, been performed by Dr. Hodges. 



English Law — Professor , Fchlin Molyneux, q.o. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his department, has constantly 
kept in view the object of the Select Committee. of the House of Commons m 
recommending the foundation of Chairs in Law in connexion with the Queen s 
Colleges, which, as they stated in their Report on Legal Education, was not mere y 
to prepare Candidates for the Bar, and for the profession of Attorney and Soli- 
citor, but to raise the standard of legal attainments amongst local practitioners, 
and especially to provide opportunities of legal education to quality persons 
intended to fill administrative situations not strictly legal — a policy which s s 
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been since followed up by tlie Legislature conferring privileges, by way of 
inducement, on Candidates' for tlie profession of Attorney and Solicitor, who 
shall avail themselves of these Schools of Law. 

The Course of the First year in this department comprehends the elements of 
real and personal property, with the principles of conveyancing ; that of the 
Second consists of an introduction to the principles and practice of Courts of 
Equity and the law of Bankruptcy ; the Third Course includes the common 
law as incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action, 
and an outline of criminal law, theoretical and administrative, which last com- 
pletes the Curriculum of instruction required for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in the Queen’s University. The subjects prescribed for 
Students of tlie Fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
more extended and detailed course of the subjects already enumerated, including 
• the law of wills, powers, evidence, and procedure. 

The Lectures are made auxiliary to the cotemporaneous studies directed, and 
are accompanied by interrogation, independent of the General Examination and 
that for Honors. Such books, cases, and decisions, and portions of treatises are 
pointed out for reading as are considered by the Professor most useful in eluci- 
dating a branch of learning which is scarcely furnished with books exclusively 
intended for instruction ; and no efforts have been spared to point out the pecu- 
liarities of the law in Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or inherent 
diversity of practice, or to direct attention to the recent changes which have 
been introduced into the course of procedure. 

From tlie first opening of the College to tlie present time the successive classes 
have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and perseverance to the 
various subjects of legal instruction, and several Non- Matriculated Students 
have from time to time availed themselves of the privilege afforded by the College 
Ordinances of attending detached Courses of the Lectures on selected subjects. 

Under these circumstances, the Professor is gratified at being able to give the 
assurance that the Faculty of Law lias fully realized the objects of its founders, 
and that a further extension of its public benefits would ensue upon the adoption 
by Government of the suggestion made by tlie same Committee of the House of 
Commons that a preference should be given to candidates for situations in the 
Civil Service, not of a purely legal nature, who could produce testimonials of 
legal attainments from those institutions— a rule which would fully accord with 
the principle laid down in a recent report of another Committee in relation to 
the Civil Service. 



Jurisprudence and Political Economy— Professor, T. E. Cliffe Leslie , ll.b. 

The subjects embraced in the Course of Lectures on Jurisprudence are 
according to the regulations of this College, (1) the Elements of Jurisprudence 
(2) Civil Law, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and International Law. ’ 
. In the treatment of these subjects both the Historical and Philosophical 
Methods are followed in the Lectures of the Professor. Tlie Historical Method 
for example, is applied in tracing the principal changes through which the laws 
of England have passed, the assignable causes of such changes, and the decree 
and manner in which, in comparison with the laws of Continental Europe “the 
laws of this kingdom have been affected by contact with tlie principles of Homan 
legislation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on the other hand, is applied 
in investigating the doctrines of the foundation and classification of rights the 
several parts and legitimate form of a complete code, the relation of Scientific 
Junsprudence to oilier departments of Social Philosophy, and the means of 
improving the. state of Positive Law as deducible from such considerations 

The subjects which a Course of Lectures on Political Economy must embrace 
are fewer and more definite than those classed under the less advanced and more 
complicated Science of Jurisprudence. It is the Professor’s endeavour to illus- 
trate the pnncip es of Economic Science by the help of those practical applica- 
tions which will be most interesting and useful in a large commercial town. 
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APPENDIX No. 8. Appendix 

No. S. 

General Class Examination at the end of tlie Session 1867-68. — 

First Year Students. cSTk*- 

aniiuatiuu. 

The English Language. — Examiner, Professor Tonge. 

Essay. 

On the Manner and Degree in which the Knowlege of one Language aids 
the Student in the study of another. 

Questions. 

1. What was the language of the British Islands at the time of the 
Roman invasion ? To what extent were the languages spoken in them 
connected ? 

2. Give a brief account of the different invasions by which Britain was 
overrun before the Norman Conquest, of the countries from which the in- 
vaders came, and the influence which such events had on the formation 
of the English language. 

3. What rule or principle does Dr. Latham lay down with respect to 
the early and late stages of a language? 

4. What does Hallam say of the attempt to define precisely the era of 
the commencement of the English Language ? 

5. After the time of Chaucer, what reigns are spokeu of as the eras of 
the greatest progressive change in the English Language ; and what 
means do we now possess of estimating the effect of those changes ? 

6. What changes, according to Dr. Latham, are gradually talcing place 
in the usage of the language; and how far are the objections which are 
occasionally made to the introduction of new words well founded? 

7. English is derived, to some extent, from Latin. In its inflexions, 
in what respects does it most resemble, and in what does it most differ, 
from that language ? 

8. How far can we say that the English Language has numbers, cases, 
genders, &c. 

9. What are the different rules which Dr. Latham lays down with re- 
spect to the “composition” of words; and what are the most common 
kinds of composition ? 

10. What is Dr. Latham’s definition of a Proposition, and into how 
many classes does he divide propositions? 



Second Year Students. 



Logic. — Examine ;y Professor M'Cosh. 

1. “The hour strikes;” “ Logic is the science of the Laws of Discur- 
sive Thought;” “Odious to me is the idea of quarrelling.” In these 
propositions, what are the Notions? what the Subject, and what the 
Predicate ? Are they Percepts, Abstracts, or Concepts ? Convert the 
Propositions. 

2. What is the nature of Logical Definition ? What are its rules ? 
Examine the following by these rules, and amend where necessary : — 
“ Science is knowledge ;” “ Logic is the science of reasoning “Conver- 
sion is the changing of terms in a proposition “Propositions are opposed 
when they differ in quantity or quality ;” “ Contradictory opposition is 
the opposition of contradictories “ A conditional contains two, and only 
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two, categorical propositions f “ Ignoratio Elenchi is an argument with a 
wrong conclusion.” 

3. Unfold the functions of the Phantasm, and of the Name in enabling 
us to carry on Thought. What are the relative advantages of each ? 

4. What is Figure ? What is the Minor Term ? Prove that the 
Minor Term in the Third Figure is always particular. 

5. Why cannot 0 be a premiss in the First Figure ? What premiss 
can it be in the Second ? What premiss in the Third ? 

6. Some great statesmen are not patriots ; 

All great statesmen have influence. 

What conclusion can be drawn ? Indicate the Mood and Figure. Re- 
duce to the First Figure ostensibly and ad impossible. 

7. State the following both as a Categorical and Conditional, and 
expose the Fallacy: — “All must approve of this student who consider 
him diligent, and as you approve of him you must consider him diligent.” 

8. “ The story is probably true, as the person who told it me probably 
got it from his brother, who probably witnessed the transaction.” What 
is the fallacy involved ? 

9. State precisely the purpose served by Mathematical Definitions. 
What reality is there in the Definitions'? You may give historical 
notices of opinions. 

10. Can all the facts be ascertained in any department of physical in- 
vestigation ? How, then, are we entitled, from a limited number of facts, 
to argue a universal law ? 

11. What is the Method of Residues? What is its Canon? Give an 
example. Show that it is a modification of the Method of Difference, 
and that it must become a more powerful instrument of investigation as 
science advances. 

12. What are the steps involved in the Joint Inductive and Deductive 
Method. Give an example from science. 

13. What is the argument from Analogy? What two kinds of error 
may arise from the use of analogy according to Whately? We are to 
follow the. example of the widow mentioned in the parable, who succeeded 
with the judge that “feared not. God, neither regarded man:” are we 
also to follow the example of the judge ? 

.14. Of what kind of truth is the Syllogism the Criterion ? Show that 
it is so. What are the criteria of other kinds of truth ? 

KB.— Those seeking Honors should omit queries 4 and 10. Those seeking mere Pass 
may omit queries 5, 6. 



Geolosy ahb Miheralosy.— Examiner, Professor Wyville Thomson. 

1. Describe the general chemical composition, the mode of formation, 
the structure, and the geological position of clay-slate. 

2. What are faults in stratified beds, and what are their different varie- 
ties ? 

3. Distinguish by their Palaeontological characters the Ludlow, the 
Llandovery, and the Llandeilo beds. 

4. Describe and refer to their Zoological and Geological positions, the 
genera Deleinmtes, Ammonites, Goniatites, and Orthoceras. 

tt 5 ‘ ,7 , is tte S eneral chemical composition of the Felspars and of the 
Horn blendes, and according to what law does the composition of these 
minerals vary 1 

6. Describe and state the mode of occurrence of the Trachytio and Do- 
ientic lavas. J 
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Zoology" Examiner , Professor Wyville Thomson. Appendix, 

1. What is tlie approximate chemical composition, and wliat are the _ 8 ‘ 

physical and vital properties of sarcode 1 General 

2. Describe the minute structure of muscle, and state the way in 
„ which the ultimate vessels and nerves are distributed to muscular fibre. 

3. Give the general structure and the principal subdivisions of the ne- 
matelmia and the platyelmia. 

4. Contrast the plan of structure of an articulate animal with that of 
(1) a mollusk, and (2) a vertebrate. 

5. What is the amnion 1 How is the amnion formed ? In what ver- 
tebrate groups is the amnion present 1 ? 

6. What is the placenta 1 How does the placenta originate? What 
are the principal modifications of the placenta (1) in form, and (2) in 
structure ? In what mammalian groups is the placenta wanting, and in 
these cases how are the functions of the placenta performed ? 

7. Describe the structure of the vertebral column, and generally that 
of the skull, in the lancelet, in the lamprey, in the sturgeon, and in the 
skate. 

8. Give a general classification of the amphibia, and name some of the 
more remarkable forms, indicating their structural peculiarities. 

9. Contrast the general structure of the skull of a bird with that of a 
snake, of a mammal, and of a frog. 

10. What are the characters of the teleostean order of fishes? Name 
the principal families of this order, and the species in these families which 
are of th e greatest value to man ? Sketch generally the geographical dis- 
tribution. of these species. 



First Year Students. 



English Law. — Examiner , Professor Molynmx. 

LAW OF PROPERTY". 

1. What peculiar objects are attainable by the conveyancer through the 
introduction of trustees to uses ? 

2. What is the difference in construction of deeds and wills, as to the 
creation of estates of inheritance ? 

3. What is a base fee ? and to what extent does it hear analogy to the 
estate created by grant to a person and the heirs of his body before the 
statute “ deodonis ?” 

4. For what purpose are long terms of years usually created in settle- 
ments ? 

5. What act constitutes the legal delivery of a deed, as forming an 
essential part of its execution ? 

6. What are the forms prescribed by the statute of wills, 1st Viet., for 
the execution of such instruments ? 

7. In what respect does the mode of registering a deed differ from its 

enrolment 1 < ... 

8. State the several disabilities for which the statute of limitations 
makes provision. 

9. In wliat instance is the maternal lino preferred to the paternal line 
in the deduction of title to real estate ? 

10. Why, in the investigation of title, must evidence of the original 
patent be given, although intervening links in the title may be omitted 
on account of their remoteness ? 

11. In what way alone can personal property he settled so as to create, 
successive interests ? 
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12. What is the difference in legal effect, between a mere agreement 
in writing for the sale of lands and an agreement for the sale of goods ? 

13. State some of the instances in which the protector of the settle- 
ment, under the 4 and 5 Wm. IV., does not correspond with the person 
whose concurrence with the tenant in tail would he necessary to make a 
good tenant to the praecipe under the old law. 

14. To what extent has the old law which made judgment charges 
upon land been retained in Ireland ? 

15. Where there has been an uninterrupted adverse possession of land 
for 20 years, why is it, nevertheless, necessary to carry back the investi- 
gation of title beyond that period ? 

16. What is the difference in effect between the right of redemption 
of a mortgage and the right of repurchase upon a conditional sale ? 

17. In what case is it expedient to mortgage by way of demise instead 
of assignment? 

IS. How do the scope and object of the Registry Act of 1866 differ 
from provisions of the Registry Act of Anne ? 

19. Under what circumstances will the rights of remaindermen and 
reversioner expectant on the determination of an estate tail be deemed 
barred in favour of a person deriving under an assurance which did not 
so operate at the time of its execution ? 

20. In what particular is the rule which makes things attached to the 
freehold the property of the landlord, relaxed by statute in Ireland? 

21. What is the construction put upon a devise of a term of years to 
a man and the heirs of his body which saves it from the operation of the 
rule against tying up property until an indefinite failuro of issue ? 

22. B, a female, possessed of a term of years, marries A. A, the 
husband, dies ; B, the wife, afterward dies ; administrations are taken to 
the husband and wife severally : which administrator becomes entitled to 
the term ? 

23. A dies unmarried, leaving uncle, paternal grandfather, maternal 
grandmother, nephew and niece, being the children of a deceased brother, 
and two grand-nieces, being the grandchildren of a deceased sister; who 
amongst these are entitled to distributive shares of the personal assets, 
and in what proportions ? 

24. What rights of action pass to the executor ? 

25. Why is the right of escheat, in Ireland, exclusively in the Crown ? 

26. In what instance does an estate pur autre vie pass to the personal 
representative, and when to the heir-at-law ? 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

EQUITY AND BANKRUPTCY. 

1. In the administration of assets, what is the difference between 
charging the real estate with payment of general legacies, and exonerating 
the personal estate from payment of legacies? or is there any difference? 

2. What alteration has the law undergone by statute with respect to 
making title to a purchaser of real estate from trustees, with a power 
sale for payment of legacies ? 

8. How do you prove that the jurisdiction of Courts of Equity in 
restraining execution on judgments at law is not an encroachment upon 
Courts of Law ? 

4. A, testator, by his will, directs i>10,000 to be invested in the pur- 
chase of real estate for A. B. A. B. dies in the lifetime of the testator. 
Is the £10,000 to be converted into real estate for the benefit of the 
testator’s heir-at-law? State the reason of the answer. 
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5. What is the true guide in the varied cases arising out of the doc- Appendix, 

trines of ademption and satisfaction ? • y °- 8 - 

6. Terminable lease devised to tlie use of A. for life, with remainder to Genetal 
B. absolutely. The lease expires in the lifetime of the testator, but he class Ex- 
holds the land as tenant from year to year down to his death ; upon his animation, 
death, A. enters into possession of the lands, and obtains an independent 

lease of them for 31 years. A. having died, B. enters upon the lands, 
upon which the administrator of A., claiming under the lease for 31 
years, brings his ejectment. What are the rights of the litigants re- 
spectively ? and what is the remedy that will finally establish the right 
as between them 1 

7. What were the means at the command of the Court of Chancery 
for making a good title to a purchaser under its authority ; and in what 
respect were those means inadequate to the end ? Iiow were those 
defects remedied in the structure and powers of the cc Landed Estates 
Court 1” Yet what two classes of rights are especially liable to be pre- 
j udiced in the exercise of those powers J” 

8. Give an instance of the maxim, “ Time is not regarded in equity,” 

and state a class of cases in which Courts of Equity consider time as 
materially influencing the exercise of their jurisdiction. Reconcile those 
apparent contradictions by stating the principle, which lies at the foun- 
dation of all Equity. _ . 

9. What is the doctrine of tacking, as recognised by Courts of Equity ? 

In what do the Registry Acts in Ireland interfere with the application of 
that doctrine ? , . 

10. Who are the necessaay parties to a suit in Equity by the assignee 

of a chose in action to enforce payment of the debt? . 

11. In favour of what classes will Courts of Equity aid the defective 

execution of powers ? What is the nature of the defect against which 
such relief will be given ? . 

12. What kind of waste will a Court of Equity restrain, although the 
party committing it is dispunishable of waste at law ? 

13. What is the relief given by Courts of Equity to vendors for en- 

forcement of lien for the purchase-money 1 And as against whom will 
such lien be enforced? , 

14. In the investigation of title to real estate of a vendor who has 
himself purchased tlie estate under the Bankrupt Court, how is the cliam 
of title to be deduced from the bankrupt? 

15. Within what limits, and under what circumstances, is a purchase 

from a bankrupt protected by tbe Bankrupt Act, 21 & 22 Viet., chap. 80, 
as against the assignee under the Bankruptcy ? , 

16. To what extent does the adjudication of the Bankrupt Court de- 
claring a person a bankrupt operate, or is it binding ? 

17. What judicial procedure is legally requisite before the. Chancellor 

can interfere with the liberty or property of an alleged lunatic? . 

18. What are the modes by which the guardianship of minors is 

assumed by tlie Court of Chancery? , ,, 

19 What advantage has a Bankrupt over an Insolvent wlieie both 
have successfully availed themselves of the privileges conferred upon 
them respectively by the Bankrupt and Insolvent Act ?. . , 

20. State some instances in which tlie Courts of Equity interfere with 
the application of the Statute of Frauds. 

THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 

COMMON* AND CRIMINAL LAW. 

1, What acts are necessary to rest tlie title in tlie yendee to articles 
ordered to be manufactured ? 
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^iST State circumstances under which the right of property to goods is 
' vested in the vendee, and yet the right of possession remains in the vendor 
G-eaeral ag against the vendee. 

amklte. 3 * Wliat T ualit y in a bill of exchange or promissory note, is essential 
to render it negotiable ? 

4. As between what parties to a bill of exchange or promissory note 
may the consideration be impeached ? 

5. Upon what legal principle was the action of ejectment for non- 
payment of rent reserved upon lease originally founded ? 

6. "What class of covenants in a lease alone confirms a right of action 
at the suit of lessor against assignee of lessee ? 

7. What description of produce of land, in a state of growth, may be 
the subject of valid contract by parol? And what requires a written 
agreement to satisfy the Statute of Frauds ? 

8. What kind of fixtures are deemed by the law as the absolute 
property of the tenant ? And when do they cease to be his property on 
non-removal 1 

9. What are the Common Law duties and responsibilities of Railway 
Companies as common carriers ? 

10. What is the limit of time within which an action for recovery of a 
debt must be brought? And what acts take such cases out of the 
statute ? 

11. What are the periods respectively limited within which rents on 
lease and rents on tenancies from year to year must be brought ? 

12. In what respect is ejectment to be preferred to trespass for the 
purpose of trying title ? 

13. In what respect does the responsibility of a gratuitous bailee differ 
from that of a bailee for hire. 

14. What actions for wrongs in the lifetime of a testator are his exe- 
cutors precluded from maintaining ? 

15. What class of cases of personal injuries may be made the subject 
of criminal prosecution or personal action ? And what class of inj uries 
cannot be the subject of both ? 

16. Tenant in possession under a demise by devisee of a person who 
died seized of the lands ; action of trespass against the tenant by the heir- 
at-law of the alleged testator ; plea by the tenant justifying under the 
facts above stated ; replication by the tenant denying the validity of the 
alleged will. What proofs must the plaintiff and defendant be prepared 
to make in support of their respective cases ? 

17. What are the rights of tenants as to mines and quarries where such 
are not reserved in the lease ? 

18. In what class of offences may prosecutions originate in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench ? 

19. How is the jurisdiction of the Court of Queen’s Bench exercised 
over all other Criminal Courts ? 

20. To what extent is the Treason Felony Act of wider application 
than the existing statutes against High Treason ? 



Jurisprudence. and Politioal Economy.-— Examiner } Professor Ledis. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

1. Trace the connexion between feudal restraints on the alienation of 
lands, and the division between law and equity. 

2. Trac$ the connexion between feudalism, and the division of law 
into the law of real and personal property. 
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3. Explain the causes of the early opposition of the Common Law 
Courts to the principles of Roman Law. 

4. How did this opposition contribute to the separation of Law from 
Equity t 

5. What other causes contributed to the same result ? 

6. Show the necessity for changes in, and additions to, the law of a 
country as society advances in wealth, commerce, agriculture, and civili- 
zation. 

7. Explain the connexion between ignorance of the art of writing, and 
such institutions as ordeal and trial by combat. 

8. Explain the connexion between the spread of the art of writing and 
treatises such as that of Britton and statutes like the Great Charter. 

9. Illustrate the foregoing by reference to the early codes described by 
Mr. Maine. 

10. What does Mr. Maine mean by calling the movement of progressive 
societies “ a movement from status to contract V 

11. What are the advantages and disadvantages of itinerant courts of 
assize 2 

12. State the principal arguments of Eentham iu favour of having a 
single judge in each court. 



CIVIL LAW AND JUKISPITOnEirOE, 

1. Give a brief account of the relations between English and Boman 

Law at the following periods, pointing out the effect upon the English 
legal system at each : — v 

(1) The reign of William I. ; (2) of Stephen ; (3) of Henry II. ; 
(4) of Henry III. ; (5) of Edward I. ; (6) of Richard II. - (7) 
succeeding reigns down to that of Henry VEIL inclusive ; (8) 
the subsequent period. 

2. The following tendencies have been noticed in the movement of 
English law : can you point out a connexion between them 2 — 

(1) A tendency towards the fusion of law and equity. 

(2) A tendency towards the assimilation of the law of real to that 

of personal property. 

(3) A succession of law-reforming agencies — legal fictions, equity, 

and legislation. 

(4) A tendeuey iu law originating in the country to become assimi- 

lated to law originating in the towns. 

(5) A movement from status to contract. 

(6) A tendency towards the assimilation of English to Roman Law. 

3. There seems originally to have been at Rome one form for a convey- 
ance, a contract, and a will. How do you explain this 2 

4. Iiow do you explain the tardiness of English law to accept the 
doctrine of prescription 2 

5. According to Mr. Maine, “ the primitive history of criminal law 
divides itself into four stages!” 

6. “ The more archaic the code, the fuller and minuter its penal legis- 
lation.” Wliat reasons does Mr. Maine assign ! 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. What does Mr. Mill mean by the proposition. — “Industry is limited 
by capital 2” 

2. Explain and illustrate the proposition — “ A demand for commodities 
is not a demand for labour.” 
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3. Show that unproductive' expenditure on the part ot ’the rich upon 
cojnmodities, affects the labouring classes differently, according to the 
nature of the commodities, and their mode of production.- 

4. Refute Mr. Senior’s doctrine that the absenteeism of landlords from 
a country like England 3 which does not export raw produce, is not 
injurious to the labouring classes. 

5. Disprove the doctrine that the rate of wages depends upon the pro- 
portion of population to “ the aggregate wages fund.” 

6. On what conditions does it depend whether each additional quantity 
of food required for an increasing population is obtained at increased 
expense, or otherwise ? 

7. State the principal causes which have distributed the increased 
quantity of money through the world, and determined its effects upon 
prices, in the last 20 years. 

8. What is the relation between the value of money and its cost of 
production 1 

9. How is the value of money affected by demand and supply 1 



History and English Literature. — Examiner , Professor G. D. Yonge. 

SUBJECT EOR ESSAY. 

Give a short sketch of Lyric Poetry, its use, its appropriate subjects, 
&c., as exemplified in our own and in classical literature. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What transitions did the English language go through between the 
reigns of Edward III. and of Elizabeth \ And how far do they, or should 
they, influeuce our study of the early English writers ? 

2. Mention the chief, or some of the chief, classes into which the 
literature of a nation may naturally be divided ; and mention the names 
of one or two of the most eminent authors in each class in our own 
nation, with the reigns in which they lived. 

3. Give a slight sketch of the history of oratory in the United King- 
dom. 

4. Give a sketch of the early history of dramatic literature ; and 
mention the points of especial resemblance to, or difference from the 
ancient. dramas which the English stage presents. 

5. .Give an analysis of the plot of Macbeth (or of King John), with 
especial reference to the principal female character in either play. 

6. Give an analysis of one of Bacon’s first thirty Essays ; or of Lord 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. 

.7. Give a short biographical sketch of Pope ; commenting upon his 
right to be looked on as the founder of a new school of poetry ; mention- 
ing some of his most distinguished followers ; and Byron’s opinion of the 
general merits of both Pope and his school. 

8. Give a brief criticism on the genuis of Milton, referring not only to 
Paradise Lost, but also to the Allegro and Penseroso. 



modern history, 

ENGLAND. 

I. What influence were the reign and character of James I. especially 
calculated to exercise on the general temper of tine English people, and 
consequently on events immediately subsequent 1 

S! lat ? emat kable impeachments took place in James’ reign ? 

J. What is a Bill of Attainder 1 ° 
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4. Discuss tiie question of tlie dispensing power as claimed by 
James II. 

5. What were the Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights^ and the Act of 
Settlement ? 

6. What was Burke’s chief argument against the policy of the English 
Government with respect to America in 1774 ? 

7. What were the grounds of the difference between the Government 
and the Opposition on the Regency Bill in 1788 1 

8. Who was the Prime Minister in 1731, 1742, 1765, 1782, 1783, 1784 ? 
Are there any instances since the accession of George L iu which the 
man who was unquestionably the head of the Ministry has held sohie 
other office than that of Pirst Lord of the Treasury ? 



FRA.NOE. 

9. Under what circumstances were the States General established 1 ? 
What was their power? What was a cahier ? 

10. What were the circumstances in the internal history of the French 
Royal Family which facilitated the conquest of France by Henry V. ? 

11. What were the circumstances of the marriages of Mary of Bur- 
gundy and Anne of Brittany 1 

12. At the end of the 12th century, what portions of the present king- 
dom of France belonged to the king of France, and what portions to the 
king of England 1 

M.B.— No Student is expected to answer more than Bight of the above 
questions ; but it is wished that at least two of them should refer to the 
History of France. 



Metaphysics. — Examiner, Professor M‘Cosh . 

1. Explain briefly the nature of the Joint Inductive and Deductive 

Method, and show more fully that it is by it Metaphysical Investigation is 
to be prosecuted. . . 

2. What are the views of Reid, Brown, and Hamilton respectively as 

to the process involved in Sense-Perception ? Examine briefly the theory 
of Brown. . , ~ , 

3. What is the distinction drawn between the Primary and Secondary 
qualities of Matter. For what purpose has it been introduced ? Does it 
serve that purpose] 

4 . The swan on still St. Marys lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow. 

Suppose that the swan and its shadow were to dispute as to which is the 
reality, how would you decide the question, in other words what reality 
would you allot to each ? 

5. Unfold what is involved in the Recognitive Power. What account 

do you give of the apparent deception of Memory • , , 

6. What are the elements in Imagination 1 Is it entitled to bo regarded 
as a separate power ? What are the limits to mans potver of lmagma- 

tl0 7. What share has Appetence, natural and acquired, and what share 
has Idea, in raising up emotion ? , _ : . , . 

8. What elements are involved in Substance 1 Examine, with histori- 
cal notices, the doctrine that substance is the substratum or support of 

9 £<). What is the distinction between Primitive Knowledge and Primitive 
Belief { Which seems to be the prior 1 Give historical notices of opinion , 
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10. Wliat are the principles of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle ? Give historical notices of the application which has been made 
of these principles. 

11. Does a mathematician attempt to prove Mathematical Axioms. 
Should the metaphysician try to prove them ? What then should he do 
in regard to them ? 

12. What are the elements involved in Conscience ? What in Moral 
Good ? What element in Love makes it virtuous ? 

1. What is the province allotted by Bacon to Physics 1 What to 
Metaphysics ? What does he affirm, and what deny, in regard to Pinal 
Cause? 

2. When did Descartes live ? Name his principal philosophical works. 
What seems to be his Method ?. Examine his Cogito ergo Sum. 

3. What is Knowledge, according to Locke 1 What Intuition? Ex- 
amine his views on these subjects. 

4. State and examine the views of Leibnitz as to Space and Time. 

5. Wliat is Hume’s theory of Causation, objective and subjective? 
How did Reid and Kant respectively meet Hume on this point? you 
may offer comments. 

. 6. “ If every thing has a cause, then the Divine Being must have a 
cause.” Show that by giving the proper account of Causation, this objec- 
tion may be avoided. 

7. State, and rigidly test, Reid’s principles of Common Sense relating 
to Contingent Truths. 

8. State and examine Brown’s account of Consciousness. 

9. Who held that all our ideas are derived from Sensation ? Who that 
they are derived from Sensation and Reflection ? What are the ideas 
which are declared by some to be derived from neither of these sources? 
How are these ideas supposed to be generated ? 

10. Wbat is the difference between Primary and Secondary Springs of 
Action or Motives ? Who held that pleasures and pains are the only 
Primary Motives that determine the will ? Examine their doctrine. 

. 11. Name the philosophers who represent the Moral Power as Emotion. 
Examine their doctrine. 

12. State and contrast with historical notices, the Platonic and Associa- 
tion Theories of Beauty. 



Honor Logic. — Examiner , Professor M'Oosh, 

1. Name distinguished Conceptualists. Bring out fully what is true in 
their doctrine, and explain what is meant by Conception. 

2. What is meant by Private Conceptions ? What by Immediate In- 
ferences by Privative Conceptions ? Given the proposition, “ No brutes are 
responsible,” what Immediate Inferences can be drawn from it by Priva- 
tive Conceptions ? Examine the statement that “Immediate Inferences 
are not conclusions, nor fresh acts of judgment, but the original expressed 
in other words.” 

3. Suppose that we admit that Singular Notions and Abstract Notions 
are different from General Notions, wliat modification does this require us 
to’ make on the Analytic of Logical Forms in regard to the Proposition 
and Argument ? 

4. Give as full and correct an account as you can of what seem to he 
the Ultimate Laws of Thought regulating Reasoning. 

. 5. What are the supposed advantages of Hamilton’s Scheme of Syllo- 
gistic Notation ? Express an argument in the Third Figure by means of 
that Notation, 
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6. Given either premiss particular, prove that the middle term is but 
once universal. 

7. Give an argument expressed in the form both of Extension and 
Comprehension. Show the difference between the two, and discuss the 
question whether reasoning is, spontaneously and primarily, in Extension 
or comprehension. 

8. Give an exact account of the Sorites. What is the formula for 
ascertaining the number of conclusions? Show, by means of an example, 
wbat is the difference between the Goclenian and the Aristotelian Sorites. 

9. ' State and examine Mr. Mill’s doctrine as to Mathematical Demon- 
stration. 

10. What seem to he the elements involved in the System of Nature ? 
What is the character of the Order falling under our notice in Nature ? 
How may we discover it ? 

11. What is the distinction between the Law of Causation and the Law 
of the Uniformity of Nature ? Is a miracle contrary to the Law of Causa- 
tion ? 

12. In what ways may a Law of Causation admit of explanation ? Give 
examples of each of these ways. 

PF.B. — Those seeking mere Pass may substitute any of the follozving for a 
like number of the foregoing : 

a . What is the nature and what are the Rules of Definition ; How 
may the Generalized Concrete Notion be defined ? 

/3. What are the Predicable- classes of Aristotle? What of Porphyry ? 
Can the distinctions between these be thoroughly carried out ? State and 
illustrate Thomson’s distinction. 

y. Give Hamilton and Thomson’s Table of J tidgments, with concrete 
examples. Examine the claims of U and Y to be reckoned as distinct 
forms. 

2. Define Cause as the same requires to be understood in the investiga- 
tion of nature. Show tha$ Causes always imply two or more agents, and 
that effects are also dual or plural. Explain what is meant by “ condi- 
tions ” or “ occasions,” and “ incidents.” 

e. What are Methods of Agreement and difference ? To what cases are 
they respectively applicable ? 



1. To whom do we owe the doctrine of “ man the measure of all things?” 
Has it appeared in modern times ? If so, in what forms ? What seems 
to be its meaning ? Examine it. 

2. In what relation did the Idea of Plato stand to the Sensible Uni- 
verse 1 

3. Name the philosophic works of Aristotle. What is meant by Svva/uc, 
evreXcyeia, evepyeict, epyov, c£ic, and d per)]? 

4. What precisely is Descartes’ doctrine of Innate Ideas ? What truth 
seems to he in it, and what error? 

5. Did or did not Locke hold the Ideal Theory of Sense-Perception ? 
Give historical notices of the discussion on this point. 

6. What are the chief topics discussed by Francis Hutcheson, and what 
his views on each of these ? 

7. What doctrines of Hume’s are sceptical? Indicate the mode in 
which his scepticism is to be met, and give historical notices of the way 
in which he has been met. 

8. What are the characteristics of the Scottish School? Who best 
exhibit these characteristics ? Did Brown possess them? 

9. Hamilton speaks of persons analyzing not only our belief in the 
relation of effect and cause, but even the primary logical laws, into the 

D 2 
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Appendix, principle of association. What is meant by the primary logical laws? 

m 8 - Name the philosophers who have made the attempt referred to. State their 
General argument, and examine it. 

}lass Ex- 10. What is Hypothetical Realism ? Indicate the forms which it has 
filiation, What objections are taken to it 1 ? 

11. What is Hamilton’s doctrine of Causation, objective and subjective? 
Examine it. 

12. What is Kant’s classification of the Theistic Arguments ? Examine 
his objections to the Physico-Theological. 

N.B. — Those aiming at mere Pass may substitute any number of thefol- 
loioing for a like number of the above : — 

a. Give a tabulated statement of the ancient Greek Philosophers. 

p. What is Hamilton’s division of Mental Phenomena? What his 
classification of the Phenomena of Knowledge. You. may offer remarks. 

y. In what sense may all the Senses be considered as modifications of 
•Touch ? May Touch be considered as embracing a variety of seuses. 

3. What are the tests of Intuition? Give some historical notices of 
Necessity as a Test. 

£. What is Hamilton’s Law of Redindegration ? Can all the phenomena 
of Association be explained by it ? 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Red fern. 

[Note. — First Year Students are required to answer Questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; Second 
Year, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 ; and Third and Fourth. Year, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.] 

1 . State the position, connexions, and relations of the parotid gland and 
its duct. 

2. Mention the human cartilages and fibro-cartilages in the order of 
their proness to ossification and particularize those in which ossification 
has not been observed. State any known causes of ossification in particu- 
lar instances. 

3. What are the characters of parotid and of submaxillary saliva; of 
hepatic and of cystic bile ; and of the urine of carnivorous and of herbiv- 
orous animals ? 

4. By what means can the nature and amount of food required by an 
adult man be estimated ? 

5. Describe the connective tissue of tendons, of the umbilical cord, and 
the reticulum of the brain ; and contrast these forms of that tissue with 

• each other. 

6. Describe the processes of growth in the length and width of the 
long bones. 

7. How can the force, and the rapidity, with which the current of 
blood moves in the arteries be respectively estimated ? Name and de- 
scribe the instruments which have been used for these purposes. 

8. Describe the position, connexions, and relations of the membranous 
cochlea of the ear. 



Practical Anatomy. — Examiner , Dr. Red fern. 

[Note. — In addition, to making a dissection during a separate period of three hours, 
• First Year Students are required to answer questions 1, 2, 3, 4 ; Second Year, 2, S, o, 6 ; 
and Third and Fourth Years, i, 2, 6, 7, 8.J. 

1. Give a careful description of the capsular ligaments of the hip and 
•shoulder joints. 
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2. State at what joints, the movements of inversion and eversion of the 
foot take place; the nature of those movements, and the muscles which 
produce them. . 

3. State the action and the relations of the sterno-mastoid muscle. 

4. Describe the course, relations, branches, and anastomoses of the ex- 
ternal plantar artery. 

5. Mention the cutaneous nerves of the lower limb in their order from 
above downwards, and state the extent of surface supplied by each. 

6. Mention each muscle of the gluteal region and thigh, with its nerve 
and the part of the muscle at which the nerve enters. 

7. What are the most marked changes in the appearance of the superior 
maxillary, the palate, and the temporal hones during their development. ' 

8. Mention the most important uuusual arrangements in the arch of 
the aorta aud its branches ; of the obturator 'artery ; and those of the 
upper arm aud thigh. 



Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children — Examiner, Dr. It. 

E. Dill 

1. Define the terms, conception , gestation , and parturition. 

2. State the length of time required to complete the term of gestation. 
How is it usually calculated ? 

3. What are the signs and symptoms of pregnancy ? State the order 
of their appearance and their value. 

4. How ma y pregnancy, at the seventh month, he distinguished from 
ascites, and ovarian enlargement l 

5. What is Denman's classification of labours? What are the different 
stages of labour? 

6. How may vertex presentations bo diagnosed? How may the first 
and third positions, in head presentations, be distinguished?' 

7. What are the different forms of uterine hemorrhage ? Describe the 
management of each, and the modus opcrandi of the agents. 

8. How may a breech presentation be distinguished from a shoulder 
aud arm presentation ? When the hand has descended, how is the right 
distinguished from the left, and how does either indicate the position of 
the child id utero ? 

9. Describe the peculiarities of the foetal circulation. 

10. State the usual order and period of appearance of the several pairs 
of milk teeth. 



Medical' Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Dr. Hodges. 

1. State the smallest quantities of the following poisons which have 

been known to produce death : Tartar Emetic, Arseuious Acid, Corrosive 
Sublimate, Opium, Strychnine. ■ - . . , 

2. How are wounds inflicted on the living body to be distinguished 
from those produced after death? 

3. Describe the method of applying the Hydrostatic test. 

4. What are the symptoms of poisoning by Aconite? _ 

5. How is Dialysis employed for the separation of poisons m liquids 

containing oi’ganic matters? t c . 

6. State the degree of solubility of Arsenious Acid, the form of its 
crystals wheu sublimed, and the reactions of its solution with sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. Ammonia-Nitrate of Silver and Ammonia-Sulphate of Copper. 

7. Hew is Chloroform to be detected in the contents of the stomach t 
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MEDICAL STUDENTS. 



French. — 'Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

I. -— Translate into French : — 

England is the southern, and Scotland the northern part of the cele- 
brated island called Great Britain. England is greatly larger than Scot- 
land, and the land is much richer, and produces better crops. There are 
also a great many more men in England, and both the gentlemen and the 
country people are more wealthy, and they have better food and clothing 
than those in Scotland. The towns, also, are much more numerous, and 
more populous. 

Scotland, on the contrary, is full of hills and huge moors and wilder- 
nesses, which bear no corn, and afford but little food for flocks of sheep or 
herds of cattle. But the level ground that lies along the great rivers is 
more fertile, and produces good crops. The natives of Scotland are 
accustomed to live more hardily in general than those of England. The 
cities and towns are fewer, smaller, and less full of inhabitants than in 
England. But, as Scotland possesses great quarries of stone, the towns 
are commonly built of that material, which is more lasting, and has a 
grander effect to the eye, than the bricks used in England. 

II. — Translate into English : — 

M. Bixio, un de3 homines politiques les plus libSraux etles plus integres 
de notre 6poque, 6tait 6tndiant en medecine h Paris, lorsqu’il fit la con- 
naissance d’ Alexandre Dumas sur les barricades de juillet 1830. II se 
passionnait pour toutes les questions scientifiques, parfois au point 
d’oublier les sentiments d’humanitd que personne ne possddait it un plus 
haut degrS que lui. 

Alexandre Dumas eut a se battre en duel avec M. Gaillardet, a cause 
du drame la tour de Nesle dont chacun d’eux pretendait dtre le principal 
auteur. II choisit Bixio pour temoin. D6ja les deux adversaires etaient 
places en face l’un de l’autre, le pistolet a la main, lorsque Bixio leur fit 
signe d’arreter et s’approcha de Dumas, afin de lui tater le pouls. 
“ Tiens 1” dit-il, “it bat comme d’habitude. Tu as du courage etdu sang- 
froid, Alexandre ; tue-moi ce gaillard-lb.” — “ Tu lui en veux done bien V' 
cria Dumas, toutsurpris; “ ton amiti6 chaleureuse me fait du bien.”— • 
“Ok! ce n’est pas pour cela,” repondit le jeune Bixio ; “ mais j’ai lu re- 
comment dans un ouvrage de physiologie qu’un homme, atteint d’une 
balle en pleine poitrine, tourne autour de lui-meme avant de tomber, et 
je voudrais savoir si e’est vrai.” 

III. — Translate into English : — 

Le soleil disparaet dans sa coucke embrasee ; 

L’azur du ciel a pris une teinte ros6e j 

Apr6s les feux du jour, qui brulaient le faucheur, 

Voici le crepuscule apportant la fraickeur. 

Que la soiree est celle, et comme on se sent vivre ! 

L’herbe coup6e exhale un parfum qui m’enivre ; 

Oes dernieres lueurs, qui flottent au couchant, 

Donnent it la campagne un aspect plus touchant, 

Et mon esprit emu suit le jour qui s’acheve, 

Par dela l’horizon, dans le pays du reve 

Oh ! quand done aurez-vous votre accomplissement, 

Beyes qui m’agitez, reves de d6voument l 
Dois-je perdre en soupirs cette force de vie 
Qui par des actions voudrait etre assouvie ! 

Ne puis-je concentrer dans un noble dessein 

Ces stdriles desirs qui me gonflent le sein ! F. Ponsard. 
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Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

1. What is meant by the specific heat of a body, and what relation 
exists between the specific heats and atomic weights of the elementary 

bodies 9 ? , 

2. Describe the spectra of sodium, thallium, caesium, rubidium, and 
potassium. Describe also the appearance of the ordinary spectrum when 
passed (a) through nitrous acid gas, (6) through a solution of hmmatosine. 
% 3. Write the formulas of sulphuric acid aud of nitric acid according to 
the new notation, and state why the former contains two atoms of hydro- 
gen, and the latter only one. 

4. Calculate the theoretical density of the vapour of carhpn, assuming 
an atom' of carbonic acid to correspond to two volumes. 

5. How is cyanogen prepared, and what are its leading properties? 

6. Describe the preparation and properties of the arsenious and arsenic 
acids. 

7. How is an organic analysis conducted? 

8. Write the formulas of the more important bodies belonging to the 
ethyl series. 

9. Wiiat is the chemical constitution of the fatty bodies? State briefly 
the sources of the butyric, valerianic, and stearic acids. 

10. Give a general account of the volatile organic alcalies, and describe 
the preparation of aniline and coneine. 
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FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 



Greek. — Examiner , Professor MDouall. 

I. Translate perspicuously the annexed extract from the Cyropaedeia 
of Xenophon.: — 

Kvpog 3* £7rt pev dXXa Kadtarrrj 1 dXXovg iTvipeXyraQ. 2 teal i/crav at/rw Kat 
7rpo<rd(W 2 env oBeicrfj peg 2 Kai Barra vi)pdr(ov 2 Borrjpeg 2 Kat epyuv imardrar 
Kai Krrjpdruiv (f>vXav.eg zeal riov eig r>?v St'airav 2 E7riT7}Setu>v 2 iTviptXr)rai‘ Kai 
imriav Si Kai uvviov 1 s7rLpeXr)ras KaOiart), ovg ivopi'Cs Kai ravra r'a fioewf)- 
ficLTa . 2 fiiXrurr dv Trapi^eiv a vrto xpfjcrQcu. owe Si <rv ptyvXaicag rrjg eiiBaipo- 
vlag 2 ot 1 wero 1 t^etv, ovtoi qinog wg fBiXriffroi etroivTO, oIketl rovrov 

rrjv e7rifxeXeiav dXXoig i vpocrirarrEV aW avrov 1 evopt^e rovro epyov tlvat. 
yosi 1 ycip on, et rt pd^r/g rv ore Sojerot, 1 iic rovrtov Kai irapaardrag Kai h riard- 
rag X7J7TTEOV 1 KIT), OVV (AoTTEp 01 plyiCFrOL kLvBvVOI. pi) OVTIOV pEV OVV o’llOV ’IBs l , 
dl tiv at piyiarai icat irXelarai t pdfeig i/peXXov elvai, icaKiog ijyurora avrov 
e&iv ’ ei o’ ob tol elev 1 o'iovg Biot, tv dvra kvopi^E r.aX&g eaeaOai, eveBv 1 per 
oilv ovrw yvovg 1 eig ravrr\v r^v kivipeXeiav * evojxl£e Si rrjv a vtv)v Kai a vrw 
atncqaiv tlvai rfjg a pErijg. ov yap veto olov te 1 aivai pr) avrov nva dvra 
olov Set tLXXovg ivapoppdv 2 iirl ret tcaXd Kai ayaQd epya. tog Si rctvra 
tWor/fli}, 1 })yr)<raTO ay^oXrjtf Ttpuirovctiv, et peXXoL BvinjereaQai riov Kpartartov 
tTvipEXElaQai. to piv ovv TrpoaoBtov apeXelv 2 ob^ olov re kvopi&v elvai , 
Tpovodv on ivoXXd Kai reXe 1v dvdyK-q eaoiro elg peydXrjv upxV v ' ro ^ av i 
ToXXiov KTr)paTO)v ovrtov , ciptpl ravra avrov del e^eiv yBet lin d<r\(iXlav 2 
Tapefai rfjg riov oXatv erwr^ptag tTvipEXeladai. ovro) S>) o-kottwv, otvojg dv rd 
re oucovopiKu KaXaig eyoi Kai {/ er^oX j) y ivot.ro, Karevorjffi Trivg r>)v trrparuv 
nk-fjv avvra£,iv. 
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Appendix, II. — 1. Parse fully and accurately every word to which the figure (1) 

■°‘ 8 ' is annexed. ' . 

General 2. Derive or decompound every word to which the figure (2) is annexed, 
amination ■ no ^ c ^ 11 ^ some instances the rules of word-building which are exemplified. 
• ' ’ 3. Point out and explain noteworthy constructions and idioms. 



1. — Translate perspicuously these lines from the IXtli Book of the 
I lias : — 

dXX’j ’AxiXev, bo.paaov 9vpbv p'eyav. ovbe ri era y'pi) 
vij\d£ z ?}rop exsiv. or petrol be re icai Oeol tnirrn', 

T&virep 1 Kui pei^tov dperrj tl/itj re [3ir] re * 
teal pi)v robg 9veeooi 1 Kai e vxu)\yQ z ayavyffiv 
\oi($7j re nvioy re rrapaTpuiiruxT 1 av0pu>7roi 
Xtooopevoi , ore kbv tlq vtt epfiyy 1 Kai apapry. 1 
Kai yap re 1 Airai eiai Aiog xovpai peyaXoio, 

X<i)\ai re pvoai re rrapa[SX wires* r o^QuXpu), 1 

cti pa re Kai peroTTiod’^ "Atijq* aXeyovoi Kiovoat. 1 

y b‘ "A rrj oQevapf] re Kai aprirrog •* ovveKa * rraoag 

TroXXpv 1 i»7T£K?rpo0££i ipQdvei. 1 8k re rrdoav err* alav 

fiXarrovo dvQpwrrovg • at S’ e^aKeovrai brrioob). 

og pev r* aibkoerat k ovpag Aibg doocv' 1 iovoag , 

rov be pay ujvrjoav 1 Kai re kXvov 1 ei)Xopkvoio * 

oc be k avrjvqraL 1 Kai re crrepewg drroeirry, 1 

Xiooovrai apa rai 1 ye A ia Kpoviiova Kiovoat 

rip "Arrjv up.’ erceaQai, ’iva (3Xa<j>Qetg arc orioy. 1 

aXX , A%iX63, 7 rope Kai ov Aibg k ovpyoiv 'irreoQai 

ripyv, ?/ r dXXivv 7Tfp kmyvdprrrei 2 voov icBXGiv. 

ei pkv ydp pi) bSjpa <phpoi rd r 8rrioQ‘ bvopa.Z,oi 

’ Arpeibyg , dXX* aikv krrib,a<pkXuig 8 xa-Xarraivoi, 

oi)K av iyo> ye oe prjviv cciroppiipavra ueXoipijv 1 

Apystgtqiv dppyepevaO- xarsovai 1 irep t preys ’ 2 

vvv S’ apa r avriica rroXXd StSoJ 1 rd r omaOev inreary, 

avbpag bk XiooeoQai kmrrpoeyKev 1 dpiarovg, 

Kpivaptvog Kara Xadv ’A xauKov, o'lre croi aurip 
<f>iXrar<n ’ Apyeiuv. rutv pr) avye pvBov eXey%yg 
pijbk rcobag . rrpiv b ’ ovn vepeooijrbv* KexoXuiaGai. 1 

. J* -P ars ® accurately every word to which the figure (1) is annexed, 
giving the Attic form whenever it differs from the Homeric. 

2. Derive or decompound every word to which the figure (2) is an- 
nexed. 

3. Explain noteworthy constructions and idioms. 

4. Chiefly illustrate the allegory in lines 7-19. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

^ translate the following extract from Herodotus : 

, “ S P) jxkv yvajuuv {mV 0 i K l UTl 

«l*thu aipeipzvov iXlaBai, 4XU SeJ n; tlfaifirg xmSai • ‘ Xetfutrluv Ss 
can ■ warrep rov xpvror roy dnjparov 2 oirov per iw’ itovrov 1 ot Stay ty&tr- 
rofter, erear Si waparpt rafter clUj, X pv^, StaytvixrKoptsv r'ov ifulya. 
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Appendix, 

. , . . %Ev£,ag (j)iiQ rov. 'EA\//O7roj'7ov eAgv 1 orparov 2iarfjg Ehpc*)7njc ^°' 

sg 'EXAaSa. K*at <h) Kai avvi]veiKe l ?} roi Kara yi/v ?/ Kara BdXaaaav General 
Ef7<7ou0i]vac l ij teat tear upforepa. oi yap a v2peg Xeyovrai sJvcu ukKipoi. animation. 
vapeort Se kcli araOpivcraadai 2 el orparu'iv 1 ye rotravryv ervv Aciri Kal 
’ApraQepvei eXdnvaray kg rt)v ’A rrm)v ^o'jpjjv 1 P°vvol ’Adyvalos Zdtydeipav • 
ovk Hv 1 dp(f>orkpn x o-^t 1 kx^pyae. aAA’, ovtol yv rrjen vrjvarl kpfTaXioat 1 mi 
viKtiaavreg vavpayiy 7rXu >acrt ] kg Toy 'EWf/tnrovrov Kal eireirev 1 Xvatoan 
ri)v ykQvpav, rovro 2i), fiacriXev, yiverai 2eivov. ...... ciXX’ 

Epoi xeiQeo ‘ rvv pkv tov <rvX\oyov tov2e StaXvaoi', avrig* os, orav tol 
2oKty, 7rpoffKe\papsvog l kin cteivvtov irpoaybpevE ra 1 rod Socket elvat ctpiara. 
to yap si fiovXtveodai idpdog piyiarov ebpioKh) kov. 1 el yap Kal kvavruody- 
yal tl 6eXei, fieft ovXevrai pev ov2iv kcrcrov 2 ei, etrowrai 2k vtto rfjg rvyijc rb 
fiovXevpa' b 2k /3 ovXevadpevog alaypStg, e’i ol y rtyv eirteriroLTO , J evpypa 
evpyKE, etrffoy ok ob2kv or Kaicwg fiefiovXevrai.. bpag ra virEpkxpvra f£a ivg 
Kepavvoi 1 6 Beog ov2k 4$ (pavTCifccrQai, ra ok opiKpci ovSev piv nvi£et, opag 2 e 
u>g kg oheypara ra. piyiara a lei Kal 2kv2pe a 1 ra roiaura a7rotm'j7ir€i ret /3eAea. 

( piXeet yap o Oebg ra virepexovra iravra koXove lv. 

Candidates for Honors will translate tlie following passage likewise : — 

k'Cevyyva av 2k [rdi yetyvpa'] TrEvryiiovrkpovg 2 kal rpiypsag 2 avvBivreg, viro 
pkv ri)y Tpog rov Ev^e'lvov Tlovrov i’tyKoyra re Kai rpiyKOoiag, 1 inro 2k rt)v 
erepriv rerraepe crmi'Sem 2 Kal rpirjKOffiag, rov pkv Tlovrov kirucapaiag 2 rov 2k 
'E XXyoTcoyrov Kara poor, tv a dvoKW^evp . 2 (rvvQeyreg 2k ayKvpag KarijKav 1 
TeptfiyKeag, 1 rfjg pkv 7rpog rov Tlovrov rSv dvepiov elvekev ’’ ruiv ecroidev 
EKTveovTiiJV, rrjg 2k eripyg ryg 7rpbg effirkpyg 1 re Kal rov A lyalov .£e(f)v.pov 
re Kal vbrov eiveKe v. 2 lek7tXoov 2k v7r6<]>avcnv 2 KariXnrov r&v ireyrrjKOvrepojy 
Kal rpiypeoiv rpi^ov , l tva Kal kg rov Tlovrov eyr) b (TovXojxevog irX&eLV* 
irXoioart XeKTolm Kal ek rov Tlovrov e%( 0 . ravra 2e TiOiycravreg Kariretvov ek 
yfjg erpefiXovreg 2 ovoutl %,v\ivQi<n ra oxXa, ovkstl x u P l S ixarepa rd^avreg, 
dXX a 2vo pkv XevkoXIvov 2 barrapevoi} eg iicarEptjv rkcrcnp a Se ruiv fivflXlvm'. 
rraxvryg pevijv >/ avrij Kal koXXovi), Kara Xoyov 2e r)v ku/3pi6i<rrepa 2 ra Xivov , 
roi J 1 raXavrov 6 rcrjx^Q eIXke. 1 2k eyetyvpojdr) b iropog, Kopjxovg 2 £vX(ov 

KaraTTpiaavreg 1 Kal noriioavreg 'laovg rfjg r<p evpe'i Koapo) kwEriOeoav 

KarvirepQe 1 ruiv brrXwv rov rbvov’ 2 Qevreg 2k exe^/S 1 evdavra} a^rtc 1 
eire^evywov. xoL^aavrec 2k ravra vXi)v ,2 Koapip 2k devreg 

Kal rr)v vXyv y ijv kirE(j)6pr]0 , av‘ Karavd2,avreg 2 2k Kal rijv yrjv ppaypov 2 
irapeipw av 2 evOev Kal evdev, tva prj tyofikyraL ra vro^vysa ryv daXaaaav 
v7repopEovra l Kal ol lthtol. 

II — 1. All are requested to parse accurately every word in the former 
passage to winch the figure (1) is annexed, — giving the Attic form wher- 
ever it differs from the Ionic, — and to derive or decompound every word 
to which the figure (2) is annexed. 

% Candidates for honors are requested to give the Attic form of every 
word in the latter passage to which the figure (1) is annexed, or, if in any 
case the word he not used in Attic prose, to substitute its Attic equivalent, 

— to derive or decompound every word in the latter passage to which the 
figure (2) is annexed, — and to point out and explain noteworthy con- 
structions and idioms in either passage. * 
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1. — All Tv-ill translate these lines from the IXth Book of the Odysseia : — 

q 1 Kai avaKXivBeig\ irkaev vtttloq m - avrap t7reira 
KEir airo$oxp<>ioa(? rrax^v avx'wcc, kuS 1 Sk piv 1 157 rvog 
ypet 7ravSapdrwp * /papvyog S’ igeffcvr o 1 olvo g 
iptupoi T uvSpoptot * 2 8* 8’ ipevyero' oivo/3apeiwv. s 
Kai tot ’ iyib rov poxXov in ro airodov rjXaoa iroWrjg , 
ctajf 1 Beppaivotro • ettectgL rt n xdvrag iraipovg 
Qapovvov, fir) Tig po i inroSSeltxag 1 dvaSviy.' 
aXX’, 'ore St) ra^a poxXog iXaivog ev t rvpl peXXev 
ItxpeoBai xXivpog irep eibv 1 Stetyaivero S’ aiviog, 

Kai tot iywv aaaov 1 <p'epov x in 7rvpoQ , ccpcpi S’ eraipot 
iffravT * avrap Bapaog iv'eirvevaev p'eya Saipwv. 
oi piv fioxXov eXovreg iXaivov v%vv for’ cLk p/p 
btyBaXpqi ivspenrav ■' kyu S’ hpinrepBev aepBeig 1 
Sivcov. tlif S' ’ore rig rpvirtp 1 Sopv vrjiov^ dvrjp 
rpvirdvqi , oi 8k r n evepBev viroaoeiovaiv ipavri 
axpupevot exarepOe, — ro Si rpkxet ippevig 1 aiei, — 
log rov iv btpBaXpip miptyKta 2 poyXbv eXovreg 
Stvkopev , rov S' alpa ire pifipee Beppov ibvra • 

7r dvra Sk oi* /3Xe0ap’ upcjil Kai 6<ppvag evirev dvrpy* 
y Xqvqg icaio/i kvtjg, atpapaytvvro i Sk oi Trupl pt%at. 
wg S’ or dvyp x<p<KEvg 7reXtKVV pkyav ye K£7rapvov 8 
eiv US art if'vxptp fidrrry peyaXa iaxovra, 

(j>appdff<Tiov,‘‘ l — rb yap afire aiSrjpov ye Kparog koriv , — 

&g rov ait 6<p6aXpbg eXatvetp 1 rrepi poxXtp. 
apepSaXeov 2 Se pky ippoiZev, irepi S’ t«%£ Trerpt] • 
rjpelg Si Stiaavreg dirtaaiptB'. 1 avrap 8 poyKov 
eZ'epvtr' brpBaXpolo ireipvppkvov at pan t roXXcp. 
rbv pev tiretr efbpnf/ev cnrb £oi x ( P a ' L v dXvwv. 

And Candidates for Honors will further translate those which follow r 

apaeveg Steg 1 yaav ivrpetpkeg SactvpaXXot, 
xaXot te peyaXot re, iodvetplg* elpog kx ovT£ Q * 
rovg a.KkuJv 2 avvkepyov 1 6ii(rrp£$£e(Xffi Xvyoiaiv, 
ryg em KvkXioiJ/ eiiSe, 7rkXwp dBepiana 2 eiSog , 
avvrpeig atvvpevog ■ o piv iv pkoqj avSpa <pkpe<rKEv,i 
rio S' erkpw eK arepBev Irtj v' <s wovreg eratpovg. 
rpEit; Si eKaarov $wr’ oug fkpov ’ avrdp eyta ye — 
apveibg yap ei/v prjXwv ox’ apurrog airavroiv— 
rou Kard v&ra Xafiibv Xaairiv in to yacrrep’ eXvaBeig i 
Kelpijv ‘ avrap xty™? cubrov Be aireaioio 2 
vwXf/teiJJC 4 urpecjiBeig E^o^qv rtrXqoni Bvpip. 

II. — 1. Parse accurately and fully every word to which the Bgure (1) 
is annexed. 

2. Derive or decompound every word to which the figure (2) is annexed. 

3. Restore to certain words in the extracts such letters — not printed 
above— as are suggested by the metre or by analogy or by tradition to 
have still belonged to them in the Homeric age. 



THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 

I. — Translate perspicuously these sentences from the folitcia of 
Platoh : — 

1 . o S', us to pTOv tyBeylAixzvoQ, “ He,” %j, “ hpac iriXai <ji\vapta 
o) EwKpctr ££ ! Kai rt evr/Bifeade Trpoe txWilXovs aTronuT m:\iv6piivoi} vfiiv 
aii70~te ; aW, ifTip tie aXrjOwc (3ou\ei elSevai ro Zikcuov 3 rt ’ion, pp payor 
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ipurci firjSe <piXori[J.ov eXeyxwv, eireiS&v rig tl airoKplvrjrai, — eyvcoKuig rovro, 

■ on pyov epioruv r) tnroKpivecrOcu , — aXXa cal ai irog airSicpivcu cal dire tl (f>i)g ^ 

eh/at to SUaiov. Kal Sira c 1 fxoi fir) epelg, 1 Sri to Siov earl , fiijS' on to class e x - 
a KftiXifioVj fir)S' on to XvctltbXovv, firjS' otl to KEpSaXeov, firjS' otl to ^vfxfepov ' animation. 
dXXa (rcKp&Q fxoi cal cucpifiae Xeye o tl dv Xeyyg ‘dig cy& ode airoSe^opai, eav 
vdXovg toiovtovq XiyyQ.” cal kyh aKOvaag e^tirXayrjv cal irporTfiXeiruv 
avrov etyofiovfiriv, Kal fioi Sokw, el fir/ irpoTepog euipcucrj 1 a vtov ?} kicdvoQ tfiEi 
fywvoQ 1 av 1 yevecrdcu. 1 vvv Se, fjvlk'a vi ro tov Xoyov rjpxero i^aypialvEadai, 
irpo(re/3X(.\{/a a vtov irpoTepog * (I >gre avry ol6g t eyevoprjv airoKplvaordai, 
cal elirop virorpefiivv ' “a Opaavpiaxe, fir) %aX£7roe i/fiiy ’lerdi * l cl yap 
tl i^ayapravofiev ev rjj rav Xoyav (tkeiJju iya re Kal ode, ev terdi, 1 on 
ukovteq dfiapravopev. fxrj yap dr) o’iov , el fxev ypvalov e^rjTOVfiev, ovk av 
itote rjfJLag cetWag 1 elva t 1 viroKCLTaicXtveaQaL aXXriXoig ev rrj £ T)Tt]oti Kal 
SiadOelpeiv rr\v evpeaiv avrov, ducaiocrvvriv be £ rjrovvTag — arpdyfia 7roXXwv 
Xpvahov Tipiarepov, — eireid' 1 ovrorg avorjrug vtteikelv aXXrjXocg Kal ov 
(nrovSd^eiv o tl paXicrra (jiavijvai avro." 

2 . i( ravTa dr) trot,” e<j>i], “w Swepareg, cloriacrdci) 1 ev rotg BevStSeloig. 
u vi ro trov yc,” r/v S' cyw, “ a ©patrujua^e, eireiSrj ye fioi irpdog eyivov Kal 
XaXeiralvuv Eiravau). ov fiivroi hcaviog ye elorlajiat — Si' kfiavrov, ov Sia 
Se‘ aXX’, ojenrep ol X/%voi rov del irapa^epofievov diroyevovrai apira£ovTtg, 
irplv rov irporepov fxerplag diroXavcrai, Kal eyw pot SokcD ovno , irpiv o to 
Tpurov EcrKoirovfiev evpeiv, ro olkulov o tI ttot eonv , d^epevog ekeIvov 
op[xr)aaL eirl to (TKE\fjacrOat irepl avrov , e'ire racta earl cat apaOla e’lre <ro(f)(a 
Kal a perr) * cat, ip-rrerTuvToc ad verrepov Xoyov, on XvarireXearepov ?/ aStda 
rijg Sucaioavvrjg, ovk airecrx^f J7 l J ' ] T <> X 07Jk1 ^ t07) to eX0e7v ! d7r’ ekeIvov. 

&qte fioi vvvl yiyovev ek rov SiaAoyov /ltjSev 1 elSevai * 07rdre yap ro Slxaiov 
pr) x olSa S ] etrrt, 1 tr^oX^ 1 e'itrofxaL e'ire aperr) rig ovaa ruy^ai/£t e'Lre teat ov, cat 
irSrepov 6 tyyv avro ovi: evSaipcov earlv r) evSaipiov.” 

II. — 1. Comment upon such vocables, phrases, and constructions as 
seem noteworthy, including those to which the figure (1) is annexed 
above. 

2 . Notice the time, place, and occasion of the Dialogue on the Common- 
wealth ; also the interlocutors and the subjects taken up in the first Book. 



Latin. — Examiner, Professor Nesbitt. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

Translate : — 

1. Inferimus bellum infestisque signis descendimus in Italian!, tanto 
audacius fortiusque pugnaturi quam liostis, quanto maior spes, maior est 
animus inferentis vim quam arcentis. accendit praeterea et stimulat 
animos dolor iniuria indignitas. ad supplicium depoposcerunt me ducem 
primum, deinde vos omnes qui Saguntum oppugnassetis ; deditos ultiinis 
cruciatibus adfecturi fueruut. crudelissima ao superbissima gens sua 
omnia suique arbitrii facit. cum quibus bellum, cum quibus pacem habe- 
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am us, se modum iniponere aequuin censet. circimiscribit includitque nos 
terminis montium fluminumque, quos non excedamus; neque eos quos 
statuit terminos observat. lie transieris Hibenuu, nequid l ei tibi sit cum 
Saguntinis ! ad Hiberum est Saguntum ; nusquam te vestigio nioveris ! 
parum est quod vetervimas provincias meas Sicilian! ac Sardinian] adimis? 
etiam Hispanias? et inde cessero ; in Africara transcendes. transcendes 
autem dico? duos consules huius anni, unum in African! alterum in Hia- 
paniam miseruiit. nihil umquani nobis relictum est nisi quod armis vin- 
dicaremus. illis timidis et ignavis esse licet, qui respeetum liabent, quos 
sua terra, suus ager per tuta ac pacata itinera fugientes accipienfc : vobis 
necesse est fortibus viris esse, et omnibus inter victoriam mortemve certa 
desperatione abruptis aut vincere aut, si fortuna dubitabit, in proelio 
potius quam in fuga mortem oppetere. 

(a) Give the principal tenses of depoposcerunt ; deditos ; cidfecturi ; 
includit ; relictum. ( b ) Give the exact force of transieris, cessero, vindi- 
caremus. (c) State the two meanings of indignitas , and give examples of 
words which are similarly equivocal. (< d ) Write a note on the words ad 
ffiberum est Saguntum. 

t Ac ne longum sit, Quirites, tabellas profern iussimus, quae a quoque 
dicebantur datae. Prim am ostendimus Oethego signum : cognovit. Nos 
linum incidimus : legimus. Erat scriptum ipsius mariu Allobrogum sena- 
tui et populo, sese quae eOrum legatis confirm asset facturum esse: orare 
ut item illi facerent quae sibi eorum legati recepissent. Turn Cetliegus, 
qui paullo ante aliquid tamen de gladiis ac sicis, quae apud ipsuni erant 
depreliensa, respondisset dixissetque se semper bonorum ferramentorum 
studiosum fuisse, recitatis litteris debilitatus atque abiectus couscientia 
repente conticuit. 

Change the indirect into tlie direct construction. 



Translate into Latin : — 

for PASS. 

He could not keep his course, and having been drifted too far by the 
tide, he beheld Britain left on the left hand. Then again, following the 
change of the tide, he rowed vigorously and reached that part of the 
island, where had landed in the previous summer. 

At that time, though the Gauls were victorious, though the whole city 
had been taken, yet we held, we inhabited the capitol and the citadel : 
now, when the Romans are victorious, when the city has been recovered, 
shall the citadel also and the capitol be abandoned 1 



FOR HONORS. 

The third qualification of an Epic poem is its greatness. The anger of 
Achilles was of such consequence that it embroiled the Kings of Greece 
destroyed the heroes of Troy, and engaged all the gods in factions. iEneas’s 
settlement in Italy produced the Cesars, and gave birth to the Roman 
empire. Milton’s subject was still greater than the former; it does not 
determine the fate of single persons or nations but of a whole species. 
Ihe united powers of hell are joined together for the destruction of man- 
kind, which they effected in part and would have completed, had not 
omnipotence itself interposed. . The principal actors are man in his 
greatest perfection, and woman in her highest beauty. Their enemies are 
the^ fallen angels; the Messiah their friend ; and the Almighty their pro- 
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HONOR EXAMINATION. 

Translate, adding brief notes when you deem it necessary : — • 

1. Biscruoior animi : liocine deinprouiso mihi mali obie.i 
Tantum, nt neqne quid de me faciam nec quid again certum siet! 

Membra metu debilia sunt : animus timore 
Ubstipuit : pectore nil sistore consili quit. 

Yah, quo modo hac me expediam turba ? tanta nunc 
Suspitio de me incidit : 

Neque ea inmerito : Sostrata 

Credit mihi me psaltriam baric emisse : id anus mi indicium fecit. 

Nam ut liinc forte ea ad obstetricem erat missa, ubi earn uidi, ilico 
A.ccedo : rogito, Pamphila quid agat, iam partus adsiet, 

Eone obstetricem arcessat, ilia exclamat * abi, abi : iam, Aescliine, 

Satis diu dedisti uerba : sat adliuc tua nos frustratast tides.’ 

“ Hem, quid istuc obsecro” inquaui “est?” ‘ ualeas, habeas illam quae 
placet.’ 

Sens! ilico id illas suspicari : sed reprendi me tamen, 

Ne quid de fratre garrulae illi dicerem ac fieret palam. 

Nunc quid faciam? dicam fratris esse hanc? quod minumest opus 
Ysquam eeferri : ac mitto fieri potis est ut nequa exeat. 

Ipsum id metuo ut credant : tot concurrunt ueri similia : 

Egomet rapui : ipse egomet solui argentum : ad me abductast domum. 
Haec adeo inea culpa fateor fieri, non me hanc rem patri, 

Vt ut erat gesta, indicasse ! exorassem ut earn ducerem. 

2. Quod modo proposui, non est sententia ; verum 
Credit© me vobis folium recitare Sibyllae. 

Si tibi sancta coliors comitum, si nemo tribunal 
Vendit Acersecoines, si nullum in coniuge crimen, 

Nec per eonventus et cuncta per oppida curvis 
Unguibus ire parat nummos raptura Celaeno : 

Tunc licet a Pico numeres genus, altaque si te 
Nomina delectant, omnem Titanida pugnam 
Inter maiores ipsuraque Promethea ponas : 

Be quocumque voles proavuin tibi sumito libro. 

Quod si praeoipitem rapit ambitus atque libido, 

Si frangis virgas sociorum in sanguine, si te 
Belectaut hebetes lasso lictore secures 
Incipit ipsorum contra te stare pareutura 
Nobilitas claramque facem praeferre pudendis. 

Translate in Latin Hexameters : — 

Fair blows the wind, the vessel drives along, 

Her streamers fluttering at their length, her sails 
All full, — She drives along, and round her prow 
Scatters the ocean spray. What feelings then 
Filled every bosom, when the mariners, 

After the peril of that weary way, 

Beheld their own dear country 1 Here stands one 
Stretching his sight toward the distant shore, 

And as to well-known forms his busy joy 
Shapes the dim outline, eagerly lie points 
The fancied headland and the cape and bay, 

Till his eyes ache o’erstraining. This man shakes 
His comrade’s hand, and bids him welcome home, 

And blesses God, and then he weeps aloud. 
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SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

1. — Translate : — 

1. Verum hie impransi mecum disquirite. Cur hoc 'l 
Dicam, si potero. Male verum examinat omnis 
Corruptus iudex. Leporem sectatus equove 
Lassus ab indomito, vel, si Eomana fatigat 
Militia adauetum graecari, seu pila velox 
Molliter austerum studio fallente laborem 
Seu te discus agit, pete cedentem aera disco : 

Cum labor extuderit fastidia ; siccus, inanis 
Sperne cibum vilem, nisi Hymettia mella Falerno 
Ne biberis diluta. Foris est promus, et atrum 
Defend ens pisces hiemat mare : cum sale panis 
Latrantem stomaebura bene leniet. Unde putas aut 
Qui partum ! Non in caro nidore voluptas 
Summa, sed in te ipso est. 

(a) Derive impransi ; examinat ; fatigat ; promus. 

(b) Give the principal tenses of corrupto, domito, extuderit sperne, 
disquirite. 

2. Hunc ego, non alio dictum prios ore, Latinus 

Yulgavi fidicen ; iuvat immemorata ferentem 
Ingenuis oculisque legi manibusque teneri. 

Scire velis, mea cur ingratus opuscula lector 
Laudet ametque domi, premat extra limen iniquus 
Non ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor 
Impensis coenarum et tritae munere vestis ; 

Non ego, uobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor, 

Grammaticas ambire tribus et pulpita dignor: 

Hinc illae lacrimae. “ Spissis indigna tbeatris 
Scripta pudet recitare et nngis addere pondus,” 

Si dixi ; “ Rides,” ait, “ et Jovis auribus ista 
Servas : fidis enim, manare poetica mella 
Te solum, tibi pulcher.” Ad baec ego naribus uti 
Formido et, luctantis acuto lie secer ungui, 

“ Displicet iste locus,” clamo, et diludia posco. 

Ludus enim genuit trepidum certamen et iram, 

Ira truces inimicitias et funebre bellum. 

(а) What species of verse is referred to in the first line ? Account 
for the difference in quantity between the middle syllable of tibicen and 
that of fdicen. 

(б) Illustrate from Juvenal the expression auditor et ultor. 

(c) Explain accurately the expressions — Gi'anwiaticas ambire tribus , 
and diludia posco. 

Translate into Latin prose the following passage, employing the oratio 
obligua : — 

Although be sent letters to the Senate, proposing that all the armies 
should be disbanded, he bad not even gained this point : levies were 
being held throughout Italy ; two legions which had been withdrawn 
from him, on pretence of a war with Parthia, were kept at home • the 
commonwealth was in arms. Whither did all this tend, but to his own 
destruction ? Nevertheless he was prepared to make every concession 
and to suffer everything for his country’s sake. Let Pompev depart to 
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his own provinces ; let all in Italy lay down their arms ; let the elections Appendix. 
and the whole commonwealth be resigned uncontrolled to the Senate and 2R>. 8. 
people of Rome. _ Ge — 

N.B. — The preceding extract is not to be translated by Candidates for Class Ex- 
Honors. amination. 



ADDITIONAL FOR HONORS. 

Translate : — 

Scribendi recta sapere est et principium et fons : 

Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae, 

Yerbaque provisam rem non non inyita sequentur. 

Qui didicit, patriae quid debeat et quid amicis, 

Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hospes, 

Quod sit conscripti, quod iudicis officium, quae 
Partes in bellum missi ducis: ille profecto 
Reddere personae scit convenientia cuique. 

Respicere exemplar vitae morumque iubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et vivas bine ducere voces. 

Interdum speciosa locis morataque recte 
Babula, nullius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 

Yaldius oblectat populuni meliusque moratur, 

Quam versus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae. 

Write brief notes on tlie expressions : Socraticae chartae ; doctum 
imitatorem ; conscripti ; speciosa locis morataque recte. 

Translate into Latin lyric verse : — 

Now the bright Morning Star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous Mayl that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire : 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing ; 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 



HONOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Translate, adding brief notes when you deem it necessary : — 

Et quoniam magna vis orationis est eaque duplex, altera contentions, 
altera sermonis, contentio disceptationibus tribuatur iudiciorun^contionum, 
senatus, sermo in circulis, disputationibus, congressionibus familiarium 
versetur, sequatur etiam convivia. Contentionis praecepta rhetorum 
sunt, nulla sermonis, quamquam baud scio an possint haec quoque esse. 
Sed discentium studiis inveniuntur magistri, huic autem qui studeant sunt 
nulli, rhetorum turba referta omnia. Quamquam quae verborum senten- 
tiarumque praecepta sunt, eadem ad sermonem pertinebunt. Sed quum 
orationis iudicem vocem habeamus, in voce autem duo sequamur, ut clara 
sit, ut suavis, utrumque omnino a natura petendura est, verum alterum 
exercitatio augebit, alterum imitatio presse loquentium etleniter. Niliil fuit 
in Catulis, ut eos exquisite iudicio putares uti litterarum, quamquam erant 
litterati, sed et alii, hi autem optime uti lingua Latina putabantur. Sonus 
erat dulcis, litterae neque expressae, neque oppressae, ne aut obscurum esset 
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aut pntidum, sine contentione vox nec languens nec cauora. Uberior oratio 
L. Crassi nec minus faceta, sed bene loquendi de Oatulis opinio non minor. 
Sale vero et facetiis Caesar, Catuli pafcris frater, vicit omnes, ufc in illo 
ipso forensi genere dicendi coDtentiones aliorum sermone vinceret. In 
omnibus igitur liis elaborandum est, si in omni re quid deceat exqnirimus. 
Sit ergo hie sermo, in quo Socrafcici maxime excellunfc, lenis minimeque 
pertinax, insit in eo lepos. Nec vero, tamquam in possessionem suam 
venerit, excludat alios, sed quum reliquis in rebus turn in sermone com- 
muni vicissitudinem non iniquam putet. 

2. Translate into Latin prose : — 

I can stifle any violent inclination, and appease a torrent of anger, or 
the solicitations of revenge with success. Indolence is a stream which 
flows slowly on, but yet undermines the foundation of every virtue. A 
vice of a more lively nature were a more desirable tyrant than this rust 
of the mind which gives a tincture of its nature to every one’s life. It 
were as little hazard to be lost in a storm as to lie perpetually thus 
becalmed ; and it is to no purpose to have within one the seeds of a 
thousand good qualities if we want the vigour and resolution necessary 
for the exerting them. Death brings all persons back to an equality j 
and this image of it, this slumber of the mind, leaves no difference be- 
tween the greatest genius and the meanest understanding. A faculty of 
doing things remarkably praiseworthy, thus concealed, is no more use to 
the owner than a heap of gold to the man who dares not use it. 



THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR STUDENTS. 

Translate : — 

1* Etenim quum illi in dicendo inciderint loci, quod persaepe evenit, ut 
de dig iinmortalibus, de pietate, de concordia, de amicitia, de coinmuni 
gentium iure, de aeqnitate, de temperantia, de magnitudine animi, de 
omni virtutis genere sit dicendum, clamabunt, credo, omnia gymnasia 
atque omnes philosophonnn scbolae sua esse haec omnia propria, nihil 
omnino ad oratorem pertinere. Quibus ego, ut de his rebus in angulis 
consumendi otii causa disserant, quum concessero, illud tamen oratori 
tribuam et dabo, ut eadem, de quibus illi tenui quodam exsangiiique 
sermone disputant, hie cum omni gravitate et iucunditate explicet. ° Haec 
ego cum ipsis philosophy turn Athenis'disserebam. Cogebat enim me M. 
Marcell us hie noster, qui nunc aedilis curulis est et profecto, nisi ludos 
nunc faceret, buic nostro sermoni interesset; ac iam turn erat adolescen- 
tulus his studiis mirifice deditus. _ lam vero de legibus instituendis, de 
bello, de pace, de sociis, de vectigalibus, deiure civium generatim in ordines 
aetatesque descripto dicant vel Graeci, si volunt, Lycurgum aut Solonem— - 
quamquam illos quidem censemus in numero eloquentium reponendos— 
scisse melius, quam Hyperidem aut Demosthenern, perfectos iaiu homines 
in dicendo et perpolitos, vel nostri decemviros, qui XII tabulas prescrip- 
serunt, quos necesse est fuisse prudentes, anteponantin hoc genere et Ser. 
Gralbae et socero tuo 0. Laelio, quos constat dicendi gloria praestitisse. 
JNumquam enim negabo esse quasdam artes proprias eorum, qui in his 
cognoscendis atque tractandis studinm suiim onme posuerunt ; sed oratorem 
plenum atque perfectuui esse eum, qui de omnibus rebus possit copiose 
vaneque dicere. 

. Wl ’ ifce brief f ot ® s on fori* de communi gentium jure; de legibus : de jure 
civium generatim m ordines aetatesque descripto. 
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2 . Sin id ant non erifc aut erit obscurius, sicut medico diligenti, prius- Appendix, 
quani conetur aegro adhibere medicinam, non solum morbus eius, cui Xo. 8. ’ 
mederi volet, sed etiam consuetudo valentis et natnra corporis cognos- 
ceil da esfc : sic equidem quum aggredior in ancipiti causa efc gravi ad ciass'llx- 
ahitnos iudicnm pertractandos, omni mente in ea cogitatione curaque amination.. 
versor, ut odorer, quain sagacissime possim, quid sentiant, quidexistinient, 
quid exspectent, quid velint, quo deduci orationefacillimc posse videantur. 

Si se dant et, ut ante dixi, sua sponte, quo impellimus, inclinant atque 
propendent, accipio quod aatur et ad id, unde aliquis flatus ostenditur, 
vela do. Sin est integer quietusque iudex, plus est operis. Sunt enim 
omnia dicendo excitanda, nihil adiuvante natura. Sed tantam vim habet 
ilia, quae recte a bono poeta dicta est jlexanima atque omnium regina zerum 
oratio, ut non modo inclinantem cxcipero aut stantem inclinare, sed etiam 
adversantein et vepugnantem ut imperator bonus ac fortis capere possit. 

Quote the original of “jlexanima atque omnium etc. 

1. Mention the principal sources, describe the form, and give a brief 
account of the subject matter, of the three books of the treatise “ de 
Oratore.” 

2 . Mention the time and the place in which the dialogue is laid, and 
give some account of the interlocutors. 

Translate into Latin Hexameter verse : — 

The lapse of time and rivers is the same, 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream ; 

The silent pace with which they 3teal away, 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay. 

Alike irrevocable both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each resemble each in every part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart ; 

Streams never flow in vain ; where streams abound 
How laughs the land with various plenty crown’d 1 
But time which should enrich the nobler mind, 

Neglected leaves a weary waste behind. 

Translate, adding brief notes where you deem it requisite : — • 

1. Galbae corpus, diu neglectum et plurimis ludibriis vexatum, licentia 
tenebrarum dispensator Argius e primoribus servis humili sepultura 
in privatis eius liortis contexit. caput per lixas calonesque suifixum 
laceratumque ante Patrobii tumulurn (libertus is Neronis punitus a Galba 
fuerat) postero demuui die repertum et cremato iani corpori admixtum 
est. hunc exituin habnit Servius Galba, tribus et septuagi-nta annis 
quinque principes prospera fortuna einensus et alieno iinperio felicior 
quani suo. vetus in familia nobilitas, magtiae opes: ipsi medium ingeniuirtj 
magis extra vitia quani cum virtutibus. famae nec incuriosus nec 
venditator ; pecuniae alienae non adpetens, suae parcus, publicae avarus, 
amicorum libertorumque, ubi in bon os incidisset, sine reprehension e 
patiens, si mali forent, usque ad culpam ignarus. sed claritas natalium 
et metus temporum obtentui, ut quod segnitia erat, sapientia vocaretur. 
dum vigebat aetas, militari laude apud German ias floruit, pro consul© 

Africam moderate, iam senior citeriorem Iiispaniani pari institiacontinuit, 
major privato visu3 } dum privatus fuit, et omnium consensu capax imperii, 
nisi irnperasset. 

'1. cxactioni triginta equites Bomani praepositi, novum officii genus et 
ambitu ac numero onerosurn : ubique liasta et sector, et inquieta urbs 

E 
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actiouibus. ao tamen gra-nde gaudium, quod tam pauperes forent quibus 
donasset Nero quam quibus abstnlisset. exauctorati per eos dies tribuni, 
e praetoria Antonius Taurus et Antonius Naso, ex urban is coliortibus 
Aemilius Pacensis, e vjgiliis Iulius Pronto, nec rcme«lium in ceteros 
fait, sed metus initium, tamquam per artem et formidinem, singuli 
pellerentur, omnibus suspectis. 

3. Igitur laudata militum alacritate Vitellius uiinisteria principatus per 
libertos agi solita in equites Romanos disponit ; vacationes centurionibus 
ex fisco numerat ; saevitiain militum plerosque ad poenam exposcentium 
saepius adprobat, raro simulationo vinculorum frustratur. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

The poor and ignorant Arab, whether of the desert or town, moulds 
with clay the jars for his daily wants, in a form which may be traced in 
the most elegant vases of Greece and Rome ; and, what is no less remark- 
able, identical with that represented on monuments raised by his ancestors 
three thousand years before. If he speaks, he shows a ready eloquence; 
his words are giowing and apposite ; his descriptions true, yet brilliant ; 
his similies just, yet most fanciful. These high qualities seem to be 
innate in him ; he takes no pains to cultivate or improve them ; be knows 
nothing of reducing them to any rule, or measuring them by any standard. 
As it is with him, so it has been from time unknown with those before 
him ; there has been little change, no progress. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

I. — Translate into Italian 

1. He is rather learned than witty. The mother seems younger than 
the daughter. Francis the first. Charles the fifth. Petrarch flourished 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. "Where is your wife 1 There 
she is. I will introduce you to her 

2. The next morning I went to the window to see Mclchiorre, hut I 
had no more conversation with the robbers. I returned their salutation 
and said that I had been forbidden to speak. The actuary, who had 
cross-examined me, came to announce to me with great mystery a visit 
which, he said, would cause me great pleasure. When it seemed to him 
that he had sufficiently prepared me, he said In short, your father is 
coming. 

II. — Translate into English : — 

A1 cadere d’una bella giornata d’aprile dell’ anno 1503 la campana di 
San Domenico in Barletta sonava gli ultimi tocchi dell’ avemaria. Sulla 
piazza vicina in riva almare, luogo di ritrovo degli abitanti tranquilli che, 
nelle, terricciuole dei climi meridionali specialmente, sogliono sulla sera 
essere insieme a barattar parole al sereno per riposarsi dalle faccende del 
giorno, stavano col fine medesimo dispersi in varj gruppi rriolti soldati 
spagnuoli. ed italiani, alcuni passeggiando, altri fermi, o seduti, od 
a PP 0 nfp a ^ a ^ e barche tirate a secco, delle quali era ingombra la spiaggia ; 
e, com e costume delle soldatesche d’ ogni eta e a’ ogni nazione, il loro 
contegno era tale che pareva dire : il mondo e nostro. Di fatto, lasciato 
loro il campo migliore, si tenevano i terrazznni in disparte, dando cosl a 
questa loro burbanza tacita approvazione. Chi per figurarsi questo quadro 
si volesse rappresentare una simile radunata de* nostri soldati moderni 
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nella loro misera uniforme , sarebbo lontano assai dalF averne una giusta 
immagine. L’esercitodi Consalvo, fefanterie specialmente, quantunque le 
meglio in arnese, e le migliori di tutta cristianita, non conoscevano per6, 
piS di qualunquealtra inilizia del secolo X VI, la stretta disciplina moderna, 
che d giunta a render simili un soldato all’ altro dalle ecarpe al cappello. 
Qui invece, ogni uomo che facesse il mestier dell’ arme a piede o a cavallo, 
poteva vestirsi, armarsi ed adornarsi come piii gli piacesse ; onde nasceva 
fra questa turba una mirabile varieta e vaghezza nolle fogge, ne’ colori e 
nel portamento, dal quale si poteva facilmente conoscere a qual nazione 
appartenesse ogni individuo. — Massimo D’Azeqlio. 

III.— Il Sabato del Villagcjio. 

La donzelletta vien dalla campagne, 

In sul calar del sole, 

Col suo fascio del! erba ; e reca in mano 
Un mazzolin di rose e di viole, 

Onde, aiccome suole, 

Ornarc ella si appresta 

Dimani, al di di festa, il petto e il criue. 

Siede con le vicine 

Su la seal a a filar la veccliierella, 

Incontro lit dove si perde il giorno ; 

E novellando vien del suo buon tempo, 

Quando ai di della festa ella si ornava, 

Ed an cor sana e snella 

Solea danzar la sera intra di quei 

Ch’ ebbe compngni dell’ eta piu bella. 

Gi& tutta 1’ aria imbruna, 

Torna azzurro il sereno, e tornan 1’ ombre 
Gift da’ colli e da’ tetti, 

Al biancheggiar della recente luna. 

Or la squilla d& segno 
Della festa cbe viene ; 

Ed a quel suon diresti 
Che il cor si riconforta. 

I fanciulli gridando 
Su la piazzuolo in frotta, 

E qua e la saltando, 

Eanno un lieto romore : 

E intanto riede alia sua parca mensa, 

Eiscliiando, il zappatore, 

E seco pensa al di del suo riposo. 

Leopardi. 



I. — Translate into French 

1. Where are you going to dine to-day 1 lam going to dine at my 
uncle’s. Have you seen the physician ? No, but I have seen the lawyer. 
Have the English lost as many men as the French ? They have not lost 
as many. Is Henry taller than John 1 ? He is the tallest of all his 
brothers. Is he an Englishman ? No, he is an Irishman. Am I right 
or wrong? I cannot tell. What is. the size of this table? It is ten feet 
long and five feet broad. How high is this tower? It is one hundred 
and forty-three feet high. 

2. Napoleon passing on horseback a company of grenadiers, saw one 
of very small stature, and said to him : “ You are very short fop a grena- 
dier” The soldier replied : “ If generals were chosen by the height, you 
would not be one of them.” 

E 2 
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II. — Translate into English : — 

L’Espagnol et l’Indien. 

TTn Espagnol avait rencontr^ un Indien an milieu d’un desert. Ils 
yoyageaient tous deux a clieval ; l’Espagnol qui oraignait que son cheval 
ne pftt fair© sa route, parce qu’il 6tait tr&s mauvais, demanda al'Indien 
qui en avait un jeune et vigoureux, de faire un echange; celui*ci refusa, 
coniine de raison. L’Espagnol lui cherche querelle ; ils en viennent aux 
mains ; mais l’Espagnol bien arm6, se saisit facilement du cheval qu’il 
d^sirait, et continue sa route. L’Indien le suit jusque dans la viile la plus 
prochaine, et va porter ses plainles an juge. L’Espagnol est oblige de 
comparaitre et d’amener le cheval ; il traite l’Indien de fourbe, assurant 
que le cheval lui appirtient et qu’il Fa 61ev6 tout jeune. 11 n’y avait 
point de preuves du contraire, et le juge indecis allait renvoyer les plaid- 
eurs hors de cour et de proems, lorsque l’Indien s’ecria : “Le cheval est 
h moi T et je le prouve.” 11 ote aussitfit son manteau, en couvre subite- 
ment la tete de l’animal, et s’adressant au juge : “ Puisque cet homme," 
dit-il “assure avoir 61eve ce cheval, coimnandez-lui de dire de quel tt»il il 
est borgne.” L’Espagnul ne veut point paraltre hesiter, et impend k 
P iustan t : “Ilest horgne de l’ceil droit.” — Alors l’lndien decouvrant la 
t£te du cheval, dit: “Il n’est horgne ni de Foei) droit ni de Foul gauche.” 
— Le juge, con vain cu par une preuve si ingSnieuse et si forte, adjugea le 
cheval a Fludien, et l’affaire fut terming. 

Le Corbeau et le Pvenard. 

Maltre Corbeau, sur un arhre perclil, 

Teuait en son bee on fromage ; 

Maitre Renard, par Fodeur all6ch6, 

Lui tint h peu pr6s ce langage: 

“H6 ! bonjour, monsieur du Oorbeau! 

Que vous etes joli ! que votis me semblez beau ! 

Sans mentir, si votre ramage 
Se rapporte a votre plumage, 

Yous etes ie phenix des lifites de ces bois.” 

A ces mots, le corbeau ne se sent pas de joie ; 

Et pour montrer sa belle voix, 

Il ouvre un large bee. laisse tornber sa proie, 

Le renard s’en saisit, et dit : “Mon bon monsieur, 

Apprenez que tout flatteur 
Yit aux d^pens de celui qui l’lcoute : 

Cette leqon vaut bien un fromage, sans doute.” 

Le corbeau, honteux et confus, 

Jura, mais un peu tard, qu’on ne l’y prendrait plus. 

III.— (a) Give the third pers. plural of the conditional of the following 
verbs : — alter, inener, sentir , Loire, battre, voir. 

(6) Give the third pers. sing, of the preterite of the same verbs. 

(c) Give the first pers. sing, of the present of the same verbs. 

I. — Translate into German : — 

He is acquainted with everybody. Have you lost anything? The 
hoys came from school. He has been educated partly in France, partly 
in Germany. Wait, till I have finished my work. I shall take an um- 
brella, for it is going to rain. What would he say if you asked him ? The 
pupil has been praised by the teacher. We rise early. Have you de- 
livered the letter? The sun was just rising as we set out. We have 
translated a page. Eerry me over, 
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II. — Translate into English : — 

(£d mar ctttmaf ciit Jloiiig, ber mar Franf, itnb cd gTatibte Sfltetuanb, tag cr mit bem 
Sebcit batten fame. (Si* Tjatte abet* brei Sofjtte, bie mareu bauibet betviibt, giitgeit I) t mutter 
in beu Sd](opgai:teit uttb meiittcit ; ba begeguete if)tteit eitt alter 2Jtamt, bee fvagte fee uad) 
invent Jtuimnev. Sie er$af)lteu iljiii, it;v fitter metre fo franf, bap er mofjf fteiben luurbe, 
beitit ed mollte iijiu uicfytd I;clfett. ©a fyrad) ber ?llte : „ 3 d) metp nod) eiit SJlittef, bad 
{ft bad SBaffer bed Sebeud ; menu cr baron trinft, fo mivb er mieber gefunb; ed ijt aber 
fdjmer ju finbeu." ©a fagte ber aftcfle Sot) it : „ 3 cf) miff cd fcC;cn jxttbcn," gtttg junt 
Ivanfen jtbnige uttb t;at i()tt, er moefyte it) lit ertauben audjujiefjcti, uut bad Staffer bed 
fiebeud ju fnd)eit, bad if)it afieiit fyetlcit fbnnte. 

ITI. — SDhtuter fbrbcrt feiite Scfyritte 

frem im mifben ftorfi ber QBanbret 
91ad) ber t tebeit #eimatf)f)utte. 

Sifbfmb jiepen Ijeim bie Scfjafe, 

Itnb ber Stiitbev 
53rcitgejUntte, gfatte Sdjaaren 
Jtemmeu brfdleitb, 

Sie gemofpiten Stafle fMettb. 

Sdjmer fjerettt 
Sdjmaitfl ber 2Bagen, 

Jlornbetabenj 
Sunt Doit $arben, 

Sluf ben ®arben 
£iegt ber jtraitj, 

Itnb bad imtge 93off ber Sdjnitter 
ftfiegt gum ©ait$. 

2)1 avffc itnb Strape merbeit ftiflerj 
Unt bed Sicfitd gei'efi’ge ftfantme 
Sautmefn fief) bie .gaitdbemofjuer, 

Unb bad Srabttljor fdjUept ftef) fnarrenb. 

Scljmavg bebeefet 
Stef) bie (Srbe 5 

©ocf) beu ftcfjevn SBurger fcfjredet 
Oticfjt bie Slacfjt, 

©ie belt SSofeit grapftdj meefet ; 

©ettn bad 2 tuge bed ©efe^ed madjt. 

■Sjeil’ge Drbttuug, fegenreicfje 
£immeldtccf)ter, bie bad Ofeicfje 
$rei nnb Xeidjt unb freubig binbet, 

©ie ber Stable 33au gegrihtbet, 

©ie f)eveiit bon ben ©eftlbeit 
Cftief belt ungefell’geu 2 Bifben, 

(Sintrat in ber SDlenfcfjen ^iitten, 

Sie gembljnt gu fattfteit Sitten 
Itnb bad tfjeuevfte ber ©anbe 
SBob, belt ©rieb gum 93aterfanbe ! 

IV. — (a) Give the infinitive, imperfect, and past participle of : to hold, 
to love, to hit, to shoot, to do, to run. 

(b) Give the double plurals of: 93anf, 93anb, £icf)t,- 8 o((, with their re- 
spective meanings. 

(c) Decline : ©cr gruite 3Bafb. 
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SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

I. — Translate into french: — 

While these things were passing in Holland, James II. had at last be- 
come sensible of his danger. Intelligence, which could not be disregarded, 
came pouring in from various quarters. At length a despatch from Albe- 
ville removed all doubts. It is. said that, when the King had read it, the 
blood left his cheeks, and he remained some time speechless. He might, 
indeed, well be appalled. The first easterly wind would bring a hostile 
armament to the shores of bis realm. All Europe, one single power 
alone excepted, was impatiently waiting for the news of his downfall. 
The help of that single power he had madly rejected. 

II. — Translate into English : — 

On a remarquE depuis longtemps que le dEveloppement littEraire des 
nations depend Etroiteraent de leur 4 tat social et des phases successives de 
leur civilisation. 11 faut maintenant ajouter une dependance de plus', 
celle qui appartient a la langue, celle que l’outil a necessairement sur 
l’ceuvre produite. He quelque fagon que Ton se represente la cause des 
phases littEraires, il ne sera indifferent nl a leur caract6re, ni a leur Evolu- 
tion que la langue ait EtE dans tel ou tel etat, embryonaire on dEveloppEe, 
en un moment de crise ou fixEe. Une analyse attentive vErifiera ces con- 
nexions dans le long parcours des huit ou neuf siecles de production qui 
font l’historie de notre langue. On peut en rEs umer ainsi les points prin- 
cipaux : L’origine, comme celles des autres langues romaues, en est cackle 
au sein des premiers siEcles qui suivent Pinvasion et l’etablissement des 
barbares sur le territoixe romain. La latinitE, telle qu’on la voit a la fin 
de l’empire, marchait manifestement vers un changement profond; 
1’immixtion germanique rendit cette rEnovation moins rEguliEre qu’elle 
n’efit EtE ; mais moins de regularite ne change rien au fond ; et, quand 
mime la dissolution de l’empire eue EtE latine, non barbare, faite per les 
gens du sol, non par les Etrangers, des langues novo-latines ne s’en fussent 
pas moins produites. Cela montre la connexion eutre Tidiome qui 
s’eteignait et les idiomes qui naissaient et lie Phistoire des langues nou- 
velles a Phistoire de la langue ancienne. — Littre. 

III. Pas une feuille qui bougo, 

Pas un seul oiseau chantant, 

Au bord de Phorizon rouge 
Un Eclair intermittent ; 

D’un c6tE rares broussailles, 

Sillons a demi noyEs, 

Pans grisfitres de murailles, 

Saules noueux et ployEs j 

De l’autre, un ebamp que termiue 
Un large fosse plein d’eau, 

Une vieille qui chemine 
Ayec un pesant fardeau ; 

Et puis la route qui plonge 
Dans le flanc des coteaux bleus, 

Et comme un ruban s’allonge 
En minces plis onduleux. 

(3-auti^r. 
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IY. (a) Mention tlie principle works of Boileau, arid state wliat 

were liis classical models for each. 

(6) Write a short notice of Corneille. 

(c) Write an analysis, in Breach, of Racine’s Phedre. 

I. Translate into German : — 

With all his virtues he did not escape calumnies. For the sake of 
his friend he would have risked everything. Let us take a drive. I 
should rather have a walk. My friend has been elected president of 
the society. The duke's summer-palace, surrounded by a beautiful 
-park, lies on the batik of the river. Komulus and liernus were, ac- 
cording to the tradition, the founders of the city of Home. Tbe sun, 
rising, as it were, out of the sea, presented a magnificent spectacle. 
The errors which require to bo corrected are marked in red ink. It is 
not to be expected. There are people who read merely that they may 
not be obliged to think. There was little dancing, but much singing 
and playing. 

II. — Translate into English : — 

b. £eUf)eittt. Sllit tt>cm fpvidjfi bu fo, SBcrner? 3Bir finb ciKetn : jefct bavf ic'fy eg 
facjeit ; menu img etu JDrUtcr Ijorte, fo marc eg SBiubbcutcCci. 3c() befcitue eg mit 
SJergnugen bap id) biv gtoeimaf nicitt SeBeit ju banfcu fjabe. CIBcr, gveunb, tboran fetjtte 
eg nttr, bap id) Bei ©cfcgcnfjcit nicljt ebeu fo rid fur bid) murbe getfyau fjabcu? $el 

SBeritet. Slur ait ber ©degcnljeit 1 9Bcr tjat bateau gepreifeft, £crr SDlajot ? £aBe 
id) ©ie nidjt fpmbertmaf fur ben geincinftcn ©ofbaten, menu cc ittg ©ebraugc gefontmett 
Year, 3I)t ScBen toctgcit feljcn ? 

». Senijcim. Sllfo! 

2B enter. SIBer 

g. $efffje,im. SBavunt bcrftefjft bu mid) tticT)t rcdjt? Set) fage: eg jiemt fid) 
nicXjt, bap icf) beta ©dptlbncr Bin ; icf) unit bein ©dpifbner nid)t feiit. Slamlicf) in ben 
Umfianbeit nidjt, in ibeldjen icf) mid) fefst Bcfiute. 

SBernev. ©o, fo ! ©ie loofleu cs berfpamt Big auf Bcffere Seiteit; ©ie iroffen eiit 
aubevmal ©efb ton ntir Bergen, menu ©ie fct»g Braudjett, menu ©ie felBft luefdjeg I)a6ett, 
uitb id) rieffc|cf)t feing. 

b- £eltljeim. SWait rnttp tticf)t Borgen, menu matt nidjt iuieber ju geBcuAbcip. 

SBernet. -Gmtem SDlann, toie ©ie, faun eg nicljt immer fdjfett. 

b. XefUjeint. 2)u Tennft bte 2Beltl— Sint lbenigffeu ntup matt fobattn bon (Sittem 
Borgen, ber feitt ®cfb fdBft Brattcljt. 

SB enter. £) ja, fo ©incr Bin icf)! 3Bo$u Braitcf)t’ ict)’g bcutt? — SBo man eitteit 
SBgdjtmeiftev uotfjig f)at, giBt matt if)iu aucf) ju fcBett.— Ceffing. 

III.— ©auf ouct. 

£teg iff ber ^ouiggparf. fftiugg 93aumc, fflfumcn, Olafettj 
©ief), trie iug Sttufdjdljotn bie ©teintritouen Btafeu 1 
5Lie ShpnpTje fpiegelt Ifar fid) in beg 23edeng ©djoop; 

©ief) I)ier ber ftfora ISifb in Ijoljer Olofeu SKitten, 

2)ie CauOengange fief), fo regelred)t gcfdjnitteu, 

SUg toaren’g 33erfe -23oi(caug. 

SBorBei am fuft’gett $aug bofi frember a3ogeIftimmen 
Cap ung ben ^>ang entpor $u belt Serraffen ffimmen, 

5)ie ber D range SBucfjg inufmn^t mit falBent ©run*, 

2)ort oBen ragt, too frifdj fid) ‘Xaun’ jtub 33ucije mifdjett, 

. 2)ag fdjmncflog fjeitre ©cfjlop mit Breiteu $enftcrntfd)en, 

®arin beg SIBenbg {Jeuer gfit^n. 
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. Sort tefjnt tin fflann ira ©tutjt. ©eiit •&ciit|)t ift Borgffimfm, 

Srin Wastes Sluge fund, 1111 b aft itt Ijefleu Sttufen 
Qsntjimbet ftd)’a ; ft fiitfitjt aits bmtffet Suft eiit 93Cifc ; 

(Sin fcteigefvtytR tjut tebccft bev ©ct)(afe ffieicijeit, 

tSeitt JEn'uSftcet rat im ©cub ttitb fdjveibt betworate Beidjett ; 

SfJidjt irvfl bu— bas ift Jfouig Sfrijj. Oeitel. 



THIRD TEAR STUDENTS. 

I. — Translate into Prencli : — 

It would doubtless be unfair to pass a severe censure on tbe govern- 
ment of Charles I. for transgressions of law which a large course of pre- 
cedents might render dubious, or at least extenuate. But this common 
apology for his administration, on which the artful defence of Hume is 
almost entirely grounded, must be admitted cautiously, and not until we 
have well considered how far such precedents could be brought to support 
it. This is particularly applicable to his proclamations, which are far 
more numerous than those of his father. They imply a prerogative of 
intermeddling with all matters of trade, prohibiting or putting under 
restraint the importation of various articles aud the home growth of others, 
or establishing regulations for manufactures. Prices of several minor 
articles were fixed by proclamation ; and in one instance this was extonded 
to poultry, butter, and coals. The king declares, by a proclamation, that 
he had incorporated all tradesmen and artificers within London and three 
miles round ; so that no person might set up any trade without having 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship, and without admission into such 
corporation. I know not whether these projects were, in any degree, 
founded on the alleged pretext of correcting abuses, or were solely designed 
to raise money by means of these corporations. — H allaji. 

II. (a) Give an account of the principal schools of French thought since 
the Revolution. In doing so, write the life of, at least, one eminent 
author, in French. 

I. — Translate into German : — 

The continental kingdoms which had risen on the ruins of the Western 
Empire kept up some intercourse with those eastern provinces where the 
ancient civilisation, though slowly fading away under the influence of 
misgovernment, might still astonish and instruct barbarians, where the 
court still exhibited the splendour of Diocletian and Constantine, where 
the public buildings were still adorned with the sculptures of Polycletus 
and the paintings of Apelles, and where laborious pedants, themselves 
destitute^ of taste, sense, and spirit, could still read and interpret the 
master-pieces of Sophocles, of Demosthenes, and of Plato. From this 
communion Britain was cut off. Her shores were, to the polished race 
which dwelt by the Bosporus, objects of a mysterious horror, such as that 
with which the Ionians of the age of Homer had regarded the Straits of 
Scylla and the city of the Lmstrygonian cannibals. There was one pro- 
vince of our island in which, as Procopius had been told, the ground was 
covered with serpents, and the air was such that no man could inhaleit and 
five. To this desolate region the spirits of the departed were ferried over 
from the land of the Franks at midnight. A strange race of fishermen 
performed the ghastly office. The speech of the dead was distinctly heard 
by the boatmen ; their weight made the keel sink deep in the water ; bat 
their forms were invisible to mortal eye. 

II. — Translate into English : — 

<Sv j«tc 8 t fid, ganj ©Dl'ien nic&t nut, ton Oft ffleft 8 6vcdjnct, in bttt nntnrHc|( 
Singenjormt, ten wnhnmtaten, but niaritimcn %it unb ben ptiftyit 6eiben (let, erljt- 
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of Queens College , Belfast. 

benbett (Slebivgdjitg, fenbevn and) uou @uben uact) Sftotben tjat cd feint Staturcinttytitung Appendix, 
in bvet ^aitptquacticre, bad fiibticfje, mittferc unb iiovbltclje Sijvteu, blivet) feint pfaftifctjcn i Sa 8 ~ 
JBevIjdituijfc cvfjalten. Sad cent vale ijl ebcit bad 33cvgveniev bed Sibauoit, wcldjcd bie General 
beiben cutbmi it ubevvagt nub fcfjeibct, beren bci weittm nicbvigeve JBtvgjitgc nicfjt wic arainaaon 
jened SKitgtirb benfeFbeu Sfjavafteu bev (5*vf)abcnt)eit itt Slitfpvucfj uttymen fbmtcit, fonbent 
mtr, tnfofent fie fief; iOm ndfjcrtt, bavait cincit entfevntent ?lntf)ei[ fjabeit. Dfyite btefe 
centvate (Mjebuug nuttbe ganj €\)vien bicfclbe SBafinatnuitty, bcvfefbe Mangel laufenbev 
©tvdme unb biefetbe Q3egctationdicevc tine feinenicbent ^evjifcijen, Slvabifrtjeit, IJSch-dfcfycu 
Umgebuitgett getvoffen fjabcit; cd Tjatte ntcfyt bie 9?of(e ubmteFjmen Fonncn, bie cd in bet 
3BeUgcfci)ic't)te ju fpietcu bevufen wav. Stout fonntc ©ennadfud mit feinem fpavabiefe, 
etncvbev dttcfteu Jluftni-gavtcn, an bev Djlfcite auf&fitfjcu. — Oiittcr. 

III. — (a) Write a brief account of Schiller, in German. 

(6) Characterise the German Romantic School, and contrast it with the 
French Romantic School. 

(c) Give an account of the oldest document in the German language. 



Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Purser. 

FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

ALGEBRA. 



I. Given 



x-y=6 



find x and y. 



— y- a=lG 



2. If a and /3 be the two values of x which satisfy the equation x 9 r{-px 
-f- 2 = 0 , show without calculating the expressions for a and /3 that a4~ 
f>——P afi=q. 

3. Solve the equations 

*_L°=3. 

X 

V iC-f-S4-V / x— S-iSV# — 1* 

15 

( x +y=~ 

4. Given J 2 x an( * V* 

5. Sum the series 1, 1*03, 1*06, 1*09, to 51 terms. 

Show that if a, b , c, cl, &c., form a geometric series, V a-j-Vb, V b-^V <j 
^b 4- V d do so also. 

6. Define the logarithm of a number to the base 10. 

Prove that log (3-2754) ancl log (3275.4) have the same mantissa. 
Given that log (19307)=4*28571, find the seventh root of 100 to four 
places of decimals. 

7. Expand (14-*)^ by the binomial theorem. 

Sum the series 

l + g«. m -l re .«-I.n— 2 + & 

1 T 1.2 ^ 1.2.3 T 



when n is 



/n\ 1 / n.n — l\ s /n.n— l.n— 2\ s 

1+ \v + V 1-3 / + \ 1,3-3 / + 



an integer. 
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8 . Find when ""* - is least, x, a, and x— a beiDg all supposed posi- 

(x— a) n 

tire, and m being greater than n. 

The captain of a river steamer finds that the quantity of coal lie uses in 

an hour varies as V s , where v is the speed of his vessel through the water, 
find at what rate he should ascend the river (which flows at 6 miles an 
hour) so as to spend least coal. 

9. Prove the series for the expansion of a? in powers of x. 

i s' 

Find the limiting value of — ■ — as the number of factors 

t i f 

X X X 

increases indefinitely. 

10. Given the equations 

ycoscj) — arsin 0 =aco 8 20 
2 /sin 0 -j-#cos 0 = 2 asin 20 
prove the following relations between x and y 

jO' 3 =2cA 

11. Prove that the root of a quadratic equation can always be expressed 
as a continued fraction. 

Express in this form sin 18° and calculate the first four convergents. 

12. Eliminate 0 from the equations 

acos0-j-6sin0==c 
a'cos0 -f- i>'sin0 = c\ 



1. ' The angle at the centre of a circle is double the angle at the cir- 
cumference, standing on the 'same arc. 

2. Describe a circle about a given triangle. 

3. Define the following terms, equal ratios, similar figures, two pairs of 
magnitudes reciprocally proportional. Prove that the right line bisecting 
the vertical angle of a triangle divides the base into segments propor- 
tional to the sides. 

2 

4. Given sin 0=- calculate tan 0 and cos 20, each to two places of 
decimals. 

Eind sin 30° and tan 135°. 

5. Assuming the expression for the cosine of the angle of a triangle in 
terms of the sides, investigate that for the sine of the angle. 

6 . Two sides of a triangle tare 81*35 and 63*47 feet, the contained angle 
.55° 36', calculate the base angles, given that 

■ log (l7*88)=l-25237 log (144'82)=2*160S3 

1-tan 62° 12'=10*27799 l.tan 13° 10' 46"=9*36953 

7. Show that any . of the three diagonals of a complete quadrilateral is 
cut harmonically by the other two. 

8 . The vertex of a triangle of given species is fixed • one base angle 
moves on a given circle, find the locus of the other. 

9. A line of given length moves with its extremeties on two fixed lines, 

find the locus of the intersection of perpendiculars of the triangle so 
formed. ° 

10. Three chords of a circle intersect in a point show that if 2a, 2/3, 

2 y, be the angles which these chords subtend at the centre of the circle, 
and a, 6 , c, the sides of any triangle parallel to these chords, then one 
of the three magnitudes a cos a, b cos (3, c cos y, is equal to the sum of 
the other two. ... 
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11 . Investigate the limits of ( cos— I and ( cos— ) 
indefinitely. 

12. Prove De Moivre’s theorem for all indices. 



as n increases 



Appendix, 
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Assuming that sin 0=0^1 — ^1— 

prove that cos «-(l— ( 1 ~^) ( 
Find the sum of the series -f &c. 



4S 3 

' 5V 



)"■ 



13. Through (0) one of the points of intersection of two given circles a 
variable line is drawn meeting the circles again in P and <3- Denoting 

p2 q '2 

0 P and 0 Q by p and p shew that 4 4-1-- — ZiL. cosy=sin 2 y when r.r 1 

r r 2 rr 

are the radii of the circles, y the angle at which they intersect. 



CONIC SECTIONS. 

1. The two tangents which can be drawn from any point to a conic 
subtend equal angles at the focus. 

2. The rectangle under the perpendiculars let fall from the foci on any 
tangent to an ellipse=tho square of the semi-axis minor. 

3. A line is drawn through the vertex (A) of a parabola perpendicular 
to a tangent meeting the tangent in P and the curve again in Q, prove 
that V P. V Q— constant. 

4. Find the envelope of a variable line meeting two fixed lines, so 
that the circle circumscribing the triangle so formed passes constantly 
tlirough'a fixed point. 



SECOND YEAH STUDENTS. 

Analytical Geometry. 

1. Show that the equation of a line in rectangular co-ordinates may he 
written in the form £ccosa+ 2 /sina==p. 

Explain what a and p denote. Find the length of the perpendicular 
on this line from ony point x' y' and also the equation of the same per- 
pendicular. 

2. Examine the position of the centre and the radius of the circle 
2(® 2 +y 2 )=10#-J-14y-f-13. Find the tangent to this circle at the point 



3. Deduce the equation of the ellipse from the property that' the sum 
of the focal distances is constant. 

4. Find the locus of tangents to a parabola which cut at a fixed angle. 

5. If two fixed points on an hyperbola be joined to a variable point, 
the portion which the joining lines intercept on either asymptote .is con- 
stant. 

6. Find the locus of points which have same eccentric angles on a 
system of confocal ellipses. 

7. The vertex of a right-angled triangle is fixed, and its two 'base 
angles lie on a conic ; prove that the foot of the perpendicular on the base 
lies on a circle. 

8. From any poiut four normals real or imaginary can be drawn to the 
. X . y 2 , 

com v+^= 1 - 
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Show that if the equation of the chord joining one pair of the points 
where they meet the curve he x cosa-j-ysina — ^=0 that of the chord join- 
ing the other pair is - X - -b~ — -j--=0. 

crcosa trsiutf p 

9. Show that if the two pairs of lines represented by the equations 
ax 2 4- Zbxy cif — 0 a'x 1 + ‘2b'xy -f dif — 0 form an harmonic pencil, 
ac'~\-a'c — 2bb'=0. 

10. Determine the equation of the circle circumscribing the triangle of 
reference in trilinear co-ordinates. 

Spherical Trigonometry. 

1. Explain what is meant by the polar triangle, and demonstrate its 
different relations to the primitive triangle. 

2. Assuming that in a right-angled spherical triangle, cos c=cos a cos 
6. sin a=sin c. sin A, prove the expression for the cosine of the angle of 
any iriangle in terms of the sides, as well a3 the formula connecting two 
sides and two angles when all four are contiguous. 

3. Given base and sura of sides of a spherical triangle, prove that 

-—^—constant, when (7===vertical angle^ — angle which the arc bisecting 
the external vertical angle makes with the base. 



Differential and Integral Calculus. 
1. Investigate from first principles 

dtana: d(V x ) cfein“ , a; 

dx dx 



2. Differentiate 
2a 9 — 1 



3#* 






i 

V-Z 






) 



dx 



2 lan * sec (2 X ). 



3. Show that 



Vi+a". 

maximum when x—n. 



From the expression for the area of a triangle in terms of the sides, 
find by differentiation the value of a supposed variable in terms of b and 
c, supposed constant, when the area is a maximum. 

4. Investigate the equation of the osculating circle at any point of a 
curve. 

Show that the evolute of the rectangular hyperbola xy=m ? is given by 
the equation (:c-| -yj% — («— yps=(4w)^ 
j »< dr 



5* Express 



dd 






i in terms of x and y, where a?=rcos0 y=rsin0. 



6. Investigate 1° in x and y co-ordinates, 2° in r and p co-ordinates, 
the eqnation of the hypocycloid when the rolling circle has one-fourth the 
radius of the fixed circle. 

• t 7. The vertex of an angle of constant magnitude lies on a given right 
line, and one side passes through a fixed point, find the envelope of the 
other side. 

8. Sum the following series, without the introduction of imaginaries : . 
# — — &c., ad infinitum, where x*<- l 

sin0+^sm20lsin30-f-&G., where d-*Z-n. 

& o 
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f jVl -f-»+Vl — a-'} dx / tan x d x 



10. Integrate 



dQ 



ccdx 



V i-j- x^o.c'O a?’ J — f-a? a -j— a:-i- 1 

11. Find the area of the loop of tlie curve 

a; 3 + 3 / 3 — 3 axy — 0. 

12.. Determine 

/ 00 

x" vV-l 
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Natural Philosophy. — "Examiner , Professor Everett. 



EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. Describe an experimental illustration of the parallelogram of forces. 

2. What is the ratio of the power to the weight for the inclined plane, 
( 1 ) when the power acts parallel to the plane, ( 2 ) when the power acts 
horizontally ? 

3. Describe the Torricellian experiment, and show how it illustrates the 
principle of the suction pump. 

4. Enunciate the “principle of Archimedes,” and apply it to deduce the 
specific gravity of a body whose weights in air and water are W and w 
respectively. What is to be understood by the “weight in water” of 
a body which is specifically lighter than water? 

5. In a hydraulic press, the internal diameters of the two cylinders are 
as 1 to 12. Find the mechanical advantage, supposing the power to be 
applied directly to force the piston into the smaller cylinder ; and show 
tliat the work done by the power is equal to the work done against the 
weight. 

6 . A (J - shaped tube open at both ends is about half filled with mercury, 
and water is then poured into one leg. State precisely the relation which 
will exist between the levels of the two fluids and tlieir specific gravities. 

7. Compare the centigrade scale of temperature with that of Fahren- 
heit, ( 1 ) as regards the lengths of their degrees, ( 2 ) as regards the mode 
of reducing a temperature from the latter scale to the former. 

8 . What is the unit of heat adopted in connexion with Fahrenheit’s 
scale, and what is meant by the statement that the latent heats of water 
and steam are 143 and 967° respectively? 

9. If the specific heat of mercury be ‘033, what will be the temperature 
of a mixture of 21bs. of mercury at 40° with lib. of water at 50° ? 

10. Describe an experiment showing the dual character of electric 
action, and state briefly the theories of Franklin and Dufaye. 

H« Explain the mode of procedure in charging a gold-leaf electroscope 
by induction. 

12. What is the electrical effect of a jet of water flowing from an in- 
sulated metallic vessel through a projecting pip© into the open air and 
breaking into drops before reaching the ground ? 

13. A galvanic battery gives a current of strength s with a certain 
connecting wire, and when the length of this wire is doubled, the strength 
of the current falls to |s. Compare the resistance in the battery with 
that in the first wire. 
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14. Give Ampere’s rule for the direction in which a magnetic needle is 
deflected hy an electric current. 

15. Describe Colladon’s experiments on the velocity of sotmd in water, 
and state the results. 

16. If the velocity of sound in air he 1092 feet per second, find the 
wave length of a musical note which makes 91 vibrations per second, also 
of its third, fifth, and octave. 

17. Describe the positions of the nodes in the vibrating column of air 
within a tube open at both ends, in the production of the fundamental note 
and of the first overtone, and indicate the wave length in both cases. 

18. If the two beams of light obtained by double refraction through 
Iceland spar he analysed by a tourmaline or Nicol’s prism, what phe- 
nomena are exhibited, and what is the explanation on the undulatory 
theory ? 



MATHEMATICAL PHYSIOS. 



]. Explain the statement that the pound is a unit of mass, not of force ; 
and specify a unit of force which is invariable. 

2. Enunciate ‘‘the parallelogram of forces” and deduce from it “the 
polygon of forces.” 

3. Find the resultant of two forces 7 and 8 which contain an angle of 
120 °. 



4. Find the total horizontal component of a set of forces whose magni- 
tudes are represented by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, the first three acting at 
angles of 60°, 45° and 30° respectively above a horizontal line, and the 
fourth at an angle of 60° below it. 

5. Investigate the magnitude and position of the resultant of two 
parallel forces acting towards the same parts. 

6. Define a statical couple, and state the conditions of equivalence of 
two couples. 

7. How is uniform acceleration measured when the motion is confined 
to one straight line 2 If a force equal to the weight of a pound acts upon 
a mass of a pound, what is the amount of acceleration produced ? Write 
down a formula for acceleration in terms of moving force and mass moved 
stating the units employed. 

8. A body slides without friction down a plane inclined to the horizon 
at 30 . Find the space described in 3 seconds from the commencement 
of motion. _ Show that the velocity acquired in sliding without friction 
down any inclined plane is equal to that acquired in falling freely through 
the height of the plane. 

9. What are the measures of “work done” and ‘‘kinetic energy?” 
When a body falls freely, what is the loss of potential energy in eaolTfoot 
of fall 2 Show that this loss is equal to the increase of kinetic energy. 

10. - Define the “ index of refraction” of a substance, and point out its 
connexion with total reflection. 

11. A small object is placed 2 feet in front. of a convex lens whose focal 
length is 18 inches. Where will the image he formed, and what will be 
its linear dimensions as compared with those of the object? 

12. The image of a lamp flame is formed upon a screen at the 
distance of 6 feet by means of a convex lens. What is the greatest focal 
length admissible? 



13. Describe the method of finding the latitude of a ship at sea by an 
observation of the sun, and state briefly how the longitude is found. 

14. state Keplers laws and Newton’s deductions from them. 
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15. Show liow the mass of a planet which has satellites can be compared Appendix, 

with that of the snn. No - s r 

16. In a Mariotte’s tube, tlio mercury stands 10 inches higher in the General 
longer leg than in the shorter. Compare the density of the air in the Wass Hx- 
shorter leg with that of the external air, the barometer standing at h aminatloni 
inches. 



MATHEMATICAL PHYSIOS. 

HONOR CLASS. 

1. Find, by the integral calculus, the centres of gravity of a cone and 
of a frustrum of a cone. 

2. Employ G-uldinus’ properties to find the volume and surface of an 
anchor ring. 

3. Write down the general equations of equilibrium of a rigid body, 
and the general equations of motion of a rigid body acted upon by any 
forces. 

4. Prove that equal areas aro described in equal lines by a moving 
particle about a centre of force. 

5. A particle describes an equiangular spiral under the influence of a 
force directed towards the pole. Show that the force is inversely as the 
cube of the distance. 

6. A particle constrained to move in a straight line is acted on by a 
force directed towards an external point. Show that if the amplitude of 
the oscillations be small in comparison with the distance of the centre of 
force, they will follow the simple harmonic law; and find the period. 

7. Investigate the attraction of a uniform circular arc on a point at the 
centre of the circle ; and show that the attraction of a uniform straight 
line on any external point may be hence derived. 

8. If dA denote an element of area of a closed surface within which a mass 
m of matter is contained, and if JSf be the component of the attraction of m 
in the direction of a normal drawn inward, show that fJSdA for the whole 
surface is 47m. 

9. Investigate the equation to the common catenary. 

10. Show that when a string is stretched round a smooth cylinder in 
a plane perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder, it exerts a normal pres- 

T * 

SUrS ~R P er T being the tension of the string, and R the 

radius of the cylinder. 

11. Prove that the centre of gravity of a system of bodies subject to no 
external forces, remains at rest or moves uniformly in a straight line. 

12. Prove that the moment of inertia of a lamina about an axis through 
any point perpendicular to its plane is equal to the sum of the moments 
of inertia about two rectangular axes through the same point in its plane. 

13. Find the moment of inertia of a circle about a diameter. 

14. Investigate the position of the centre of percussion of a rigid body 
with respect to a given axis. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY APPLIED. 

1. Explain what is meant by the ft limiting angle of resistance f “the 
an^le of repose,” and the “ coefficient of friction and show how the co- 

emcient of friction for one body sliding on another, or on the point of 
sliding on it, may be derived from experiments determining the angle of 
slope of the one body placed as an inclined plane, which would just permit 
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tlie other body to slide down without acceleration, or would allow it to 
lie at rest. 

2. Distinguish between that which is commonly called the indicated 
power of a steam-engine, or may betteu* be called the indicated power in 
the engine , and the power actually given from a rotative engine to the 
shafting driven by it: also distinguish between the indicated power in a 
pumping steam-engine and the power realized in water actually raised. 

3. According to an investigation frequently put forward, the torsional 

2 

moment of the friction of a flat pivot for end thrust is stated to be —pQfa 

where p is the radius of the pivot, Q the total end thrust, and ju the coeffi- 
cient of friction. Explain the nature of the assumptions which have led 
to this as a result : and show how these are untenable, and the result is 
fallacious. 

4. In reference to Moseley’s Theory of the Arch, including the Plate 
Bande, conceive of a Plate Bande of extremely hard and strong material, 
with firm abutments of the same character, and with vertical joints between 
the* blocks themselves and between them and the piers or abutments, and 
that the joints are quite closely fitted. Suppose that on the removal of the 
support used in building, the resistances or pressures arrange themselves 
symmetrically on the two sides of the middle of the plate bande. Explain 
what would be the nature of the change which would occur in the “line 
of resistance” if one pier were to yield downwards by any very small 
amount while powerfully resisting outward thrust, so as not to yield 
outward. 

5. Explain how in a girder bridge of two or more spans an increase of 
strength can be attained by introducing the l< principle of continuity 
and what is meant by the points of inflexion in such bridges. 

6. Explain the following expressions, distinguishing between such of 
them as are really distinct in signification. (1) A force applied to a mass 
of matter from without. (2) Stress introduced into a mass of matter in 
the simple case of push or pull. (3) Mechanical work or mechanical 
energy communicated to a mass of matter or to a machine, and given out 
at another part. (4) Mechanical energy put in store for future use, in 
the bending of a spring, in the motion of a flywheel, and in the raising 
of a weight. (5) Kinetic energy. (6) Vis viva. (7) Potential energy. 
(S) Mechanical energy spent or lost in friction, but still remaining as 
energy transformed into another condition from that of mechanical energy. 

7. In a round bar subjected to torsional strain, what kind of strain, or 
of stress, are small elementary parts of the material subjected to; the 
elementary parts being taken small in all their linear dimensions compa- 
ratively to the radius of the bar. 

8. Prove that a plane figure may be moved to any position in its plane 
by a single rotation. 

9. Determine the position of the instantaneous axis. 

(1) Of a straight line moving with ends on two fixed straight lines 

in one plane. 

(2) Of the connecting rod of a steam-engine. 

(3) Of a circle rolling along a straight line. 

10. Investigate the angular velocity -ratio 

(1) Of two arms turning about parallel axes and connected by a link. 

(2) Of two pieces turning about parallel axes and having sliding 

contact with each other. 

11. State the kinematical condition to he fulfilled by the teeth of 
wheels, and show that it may be fulfilled by epicycloids and hypocycloids, 
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12. Prove that fr 2 dm is a proper measure of the moment of inertia of a Appendix, 

body about an axis. JVb - 8 - 

13. Investigate the moment of inertia General 

(1) Of a rectangle about an axis through its centre parallel to one ^TnJtion 

side. 

(2) Of a rectangular parallelepiped about an axis through its centre 

parallel to one edge. 



Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

1. Define precisely what is meant by the dew point, and describe how 
it may be observed directly, and also calculated indirectly from the indi- 
cations of the wet bulb thermometer. 

2. Explain the difference between the capacity of heat of a body under a 
constant volume and under a constant pressure. How has the value of 
this difference been determined experimentally in the case of gases? 

3. Calculate the density of hydrochloric acid gas from the densities of 
its constituents; also of carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, and pbosphuretted 
hydrogen. (Den. of hydrogen 0*069; chlorine 2*470 ; oxygen 1*106; 
vapour of carbon 0*829 ; vapour of phosphorus 4*28.) 

4. Describe the preparation and principal properties of chlorine. 

5. Write the formulas, according to the new notation, of nitric anhy- 
dride, sulphuric anhydride, nitric acid, and sulphuric acid ; and explain 
why the formula nitric of acid contains only one atom of hydrogen, while 
that of sulphuric acid contains two atoms. 

6. How is metallic magnesium prepared, and what are its properties ? 

7. Describe the method of determining the density of a vapour. How 
is the process modified when a very high temperature is required? 

8. Under what conditions do carbon and nitrogen unite to form cyano- 
gen ? State also its composition and properties. 

9. Give an account of the alcoholic fermentation, and calculate the 
amount of carbonic acid produced by the fermentation of 1 gramme of 
sugar. 

10. What is the composition of sodium alcohol, and how is it prepared ? 
Is this body of any theoretical interest ? 

11. How would you analyse a mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide gases ? 

12. Describe generally the analysis of a mineral containing silica, 
alumina, lime, magnesia, and potash. 



ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 

Omit questions 7, 8, 9, and 10, and substitute — 

7 (bis). Hive an account of electrical induction and describe the common 
gold leaf and Bohnenberger’s electroscopes. 

8 (bis). What are the conditions to be chiefly attended to in the con- 
struction of a thunder rod ? 

9 (bis). Describe the alphabet telegraph. 

10 (6w). How is a diamagnetic body characterized? 



PASS PAPER. 

1. What are the laws of the expansion of gaseous bodies by heat? 

2. How is the tension of aqueous vapour at common temperatures 
determined ? 

F 
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3. How is solid carbonic acid prepared, and what are its properties 1 

4. "What is the composition of water by weight and by volume, and 
how has this composition been determined ? 

5. Give an account of the method of analysing atmospheric air. 

6. Describe the preparations and chief properties of phosphuretted 
hydrogen. 

7. What are the chemical relations between starch and sugar? 



Civil Engineering. — Examiner , Professor James Thomson. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

1. In descriptive Geometry, two straight lines and a point being given 
by their projections; explain how the projections may be found of a 
straight line passing through the given point and intersecting both the 
given lines. This may be easily and fully answered without a diagram. 

2. In the accompanying diagram, sheet (A) in which x y is the “ground 
line,” a green plane, and a red plane and a blue plane are shown by their 
traces in their respective colours. It is required to find by accurate con- 
struction the projections of the point of intersection of the three given 
planes. Your construction is to be accompanied by brief explanations. 

3. In the accompanying diagram, sheet (£) in which x y is the e * ground 
line,” a red straight line a 6, a! V and a blue straight line c d s c' d' are 
given by their projections. Find accurately the traces of the plane which 
passes through the red line and is parallel to the blue line : and explain 
your construction. 

4. On a horizontal and a vertical plane of projection, given the projec- 
tions of a circle whose plane is perpendicular to both planes of projection, 
and given a point on the horizontal projection as being the projection of 
a point of the upper half of the circumference of the circle. Show how to 
find the vertical projection of that point. 

5. In order that a picture may be a true representation in Geometrical 
or Linear Perspective of a given object, what is the essential condition 
which it must be adapted to fulfil. 

6. What are Isometrical Drawings ? 

7. Given the projections of two straight lines to find the angle between 
the lines. A mode or some modes of solving this can easily be explained 
sufficiently without a diagram ; but you may use a diagram if you prefer 
to do so. 

8. Make an isometrical projection of the tank shown in the diagram 
sheet which will be handed to you, the dimensions in the diagram being 
taken as those of a model to be isometrically projected. 

9. Explain clearly some one of the methods for making drawings in 
perspective which have been taught in the course of the present Session. 

10. Prove that in the perspective picture of a house having the slanting 
top edges of the gable end in front and behind inclined equally to the 
horizon the vanishing points for those slant edges will be situated in a 
vertical line of the picture and at equal distances above and below the 
horizon line; the picture surface being, as usual, a vertical plane. 

11. Give brief explanations on the drawing of shadows as taught in the 
present Session. 

12. Show clearly at least three good practical methods for describing a 
true ellipse. 

13. A given vertical right circular cone is cut by a given plane parallel 
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to tlie vertical plane of projection. Show liow to find the vertical pro- Appendix, 

jection of the section. _ t 1 

14. In a diagram sheet which will be furnished to you, given the qua- General 
drilateral, abed as the perspective representation on a vertical picture class Ex- 
plane of a horizontal square. It is required to find the horizon line, the ^Con- 
centre of the picture, and the eye point. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

SURVEYING-, LEVELLING, MENSURATION, &C. 

1. Describe the mode of plotting the chain lines of a traverse survey 
by Howlett’s semicircular protractor, explaining at the same time the 
nature of that instrument. 

2. Butler Williams in his Practical Geodesy, in treating of the adjust- 
ments of the theodolite, after directing that the tube of the eye-piece 
should be drawn out till the cross-wires appear clearly defined, says that 
any apparent motion of the distant object relatively to the cross-fibres 
caused by a slight motion of the eye laterally is due to parallax, and that 
the adjustment for getting rid of the parallax consists in drawing out the 
tube of the eye -piece a little more or less until the required stability of 
the image takes place. Tell what is right and what is wrong in these 
directions and statements of Butler Williams ; and give clear aud accurate 
explanations of the proper proceedings for obtaining distinctness of vision 
of the wires, and for getting rid of parallax, mentioning the chief occasions 
on which the adjustments in question may be required. 

3. When the telescope of a Y theodolite, or level, which is a perfectly 
good instrument free from structural faults or injuries, but has its various 
adjustments disarranged, is made to revolve in its Y s j a certain line of 
the telescope retains its position unchanged. State precisely what that 
line is. 

4. Give examples of, at least, two forms of field level hooks either com- 
monly used, or convenient for use : and give clear and full explanations 
of the modes of using them, and of the meanings and uses of all the 
columns. It is not required that you should insert assumed examples of 
field notes with calculations founded on them : — but the blank forms of 
field book, well explained, will suffice. 

5. In calculating the weight of a wrouglit-iron connecting rod from a 
design, the middle portion is proposed to be calculated by itself. This 
middle portion is a solid of revolution, being turned in the lathe. Its 
length is 6 feet ; the diameter at one end A is 5 inches ; diameter at the 
other end B 5% inches \ diameter at middle 6^ inches \ diameter midway 
between the middle and the end A is 6 inches ; and the diameter midway 
between the middle and the end B is 6J inches. The outline of the bar, 
or section of its surface by a plane passing through the axis of revolution, 
is a steady curve. It is required to find the weight in lbs. counting that 
each cubic inch of the wrought-iron weighs - 28 lbs. 

In the data you may observe that an odd number of equidistant cross 
measurements are given, and this may lead you to adopt a well-known 
method which, for such cases, is suitable aud good. You may show if 
you can more methods than one, and explain their relative merits. 

6. In a circular railway curve of 50 chains radius, calculate the angle 
subtended at the circumference in minutes, by au arc of 84 links length. 

7. In the curve named in the foregoing question find the length of the 
arc in links, which subtends at the centre au angle of 26° 35'. . 

8. In the transit theodolite, what are the adjustments required to be 
made or tested between the line of collimation, the horizontal axis, and 

F 2 
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the bubble tube ou the telescope ; -what part of these adjustments is re- 
quired in order to have the instrument perfectly adapted for measurements 
of azimuthal angles including tbe ranging of straight lines on the ground, 
and how may that part of the adjustments be tested and be effected if 
found necessary by the testing? 

9. In the transit theodolite which you have used or seen in the College, 
how aie tbe horizontal circle and the vernier divided or graduated ; and 
for what degree of minuteness in the reading of angles are they adapted ? 

10. State and demonstrate the formula taught in the lectures, for 
checking the measurement of the sides of a triangle by use of a mea- 
sured split line, and of the measured segments of the base. 



SECOND YEAR ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 

OFFICE AND FIELD WORK. 

1. Give the reading of the horizontal limb of the theodolite submitted 
to you. 

2. A right circular cone (a solid of revolution) stands with its base 

upwards, and its vertex on the horizontal plane of projection, and with 
its axis vertical : — show how to construct its shadow cast on the horizontal 
plane of projection ; and to find the projections of the lines of separation 
of the illuminated and shaded parts of the conical surface. * 

# The light is to be taken, in this question and the next, as falling in the 
direction usually assumed. 

3. A cylinder, of the kind which is a surface of revolution, terminated 
at both ends by planes perpendicular to its axis, is placed lying on the 
horizontal plane of projection, and having its axis at an angle of 4o° with 
the vertical plane of projection, and with its end which is next the ver- 
tical plane of projection in coutact with that plane:— show how to 
construct its shadow cast partly on the vertical plane and partly on the 
horizontal plane of projection. 

You are advised to take up two cases ; one in which the shadow of the 
end farthest from the vertical plane of projection falls on the horizontal 
plane of projection without extending to the “ ground line,” and the other 
in which the shadow of a part of that end falls on the vertical plane of 
projection. r 

i. In the ease of a snmy made by tbe chain and offset staff, by tri- 
angles with measured sides together with offsets, explain in detail the 
method or methods you know for determining the areas of the fields or 
enclosures. Observe that areas are sometimes calculated directly from 
the held book, and sometimes taken from a map plotted from the field 



SECOND AND THIRD YEAR STUDENTS, AND COATES’S PRIZE. 

5. Find by Sir John MacNeill’s Tallies, and by Bidder’s Table, both of 
which will be offered to you, the quantity of earth in a cutting with the 

Ift mwincr — ° 



Formation width, 18 feet, slopes 11 to 1. 
End heights, 25 and 21 feet. 

Length, 66 feet. 



6. How may Gravatt’s level be tested in the field to ascertain whether 

ceS'fm do!ng S thk S " ' l0t ? Y ° U Sll ° Uld exp!ain clearI y a P raotical P™‘ 

7. Taking for granted that Professor Bankine’s method for rano-ino- 
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circular curves for railways by angles at the circumference, as taught in 
his manual of Civil Engineering, is sufficiently understood, explain how 
the process may be modified so as to introduce the curvature gradually 
in passing from each straight tangent into the main circular bend of the 
curve. 

8. Explain the meanings of the following set of headings for the columns 
of a table for computations of a Traverse Survey, and explain the uses of 
the several columns : — (1) Courses, (2) Distances, (3) Northings, (4) South- 
ings, (5) Eastings, (6) Westings, (7) Total Northings, (8) Total Eastings, 
(9) Sums of Total Northings, (10) Sums of Total Eastings, (11) East 
Products, (12) West Products, (18) North Products, (14) South Products, 



THIRD YEAR STUDENTS AND COATES’S PRIZE. 

9. Give explanations to such extent as you readily can of the measure- 
ment of heights by use of the barometer aided by the thermometer. 

10. Explain how the development of the soffit of a semicylindric 
oblique bridge may be drawn on a small scale: — and deduce a method 
taught in the lectures or in Buck’s Treatise by which one-half of one 
curved side of the development may ho drawn of full size, or on a large 
scale, without the requirement of an inconveniently large plane of deline- 
ation, ordinates oblique to an abscissa being used for determining the curve. 



QUESTIONS FOR THIRD YEAR STUDENTS, AND COATES’S PRIZE 
CANDIDATES. 

CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 

1. If a round bar or shaft of wrought iron has (as such shafts often 
have) longitudinal flaws or laminations, such as faces of imperfect adhesion 
of separate bars out of which the shaft has been forged ; how would these 
imperfections be liable or likely to affect the strength of the shaft for use 
in the following distinct cases ; would they do little harm in some cases 
and much in others? (1) Cross bending, (2) Torsion, (3) Pull, (4) Push. 

2. In different structures, bridges, for instance, similar to one another 
in form at all parts, and of the same material, but of different sizes, how 
must loading similarly disposed vary with the linear dimensions of the 
structures if the material is to be strained with equal severity at corres- 
ponding places in all of them, or if it is to have the same intensity of 
stress in all at corresponding places. Would the similarly disposed 
weights of the structures themselves make up a loading which would 
accomplish the condition named, or would it produce more severe strains 
in some cases than in others. 

3. A semi-girder (that is a beam fixed at one end projecting horizon- 
tally outwards) is to have its cross section similar at all parts. In order 
to make it of equal strength at all parts against taking set or against 
rupture by loading at its outer end, how must the depth or breadth vary 
with the distance from the outer end 1 

4. A straight beam of uniform cross section all along, is supported at 
both ends so as to lie horizontally, and the supports are so arranged as to 
give to the ends of the beam forces acting vertically upwards. The beam 
18 so formed as to be perfectly straight when resting on its two supports. 
Then two equal weights are applied on the beam at equal distances from 
the ends. What curve will the part between the weights assume : and 
why 1 

5. What is meant by the modulus of elasticity of a material, or what 
do you define it to he ? 
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6. Describe the Corinthian and Composite Orders of Architecture suffi- 
ciently to distinguish them from all other orders and from one another. 

7. Explain the meanings of the following terms in Architecture : 
Architrave, Erieze, Torus, Ovolo, Ogee, Scotia, Abacus, Apophyge, Corbel, 
Fimal, Transom, Mullion. 

8. Mention and briefly describe the styles of Mediosval. Architecture, 
sometimes called Gothic, and sometimes Norman and Gothic, which pre- 
vailed in England from the time of the Norman Conquest till the close of 
the reign of Henry VIII. according to the generally accepted nomencla- 
ture of Hickman taught in the lectures. 

9. By means of a sketch accompanied by a written explanation in 
words, explain the form and the mode of action of the penetrating end of 
an ordinary drill for boring into iron, brass, and other metals, which is 
suited for rotation in only one direction. Also distinguish between its 
form and that of an ordinary cutler’s drill which receives from the drill 
how a reciprocating rotation. 

10. Tell what you can of the nature of chilled castings, and of case- 
hardened forgings, making the distinction clear between the methods used 
in the two cases for obtaining a hard superficial lamina for iron. 

11. In oblique bridges explain how to determine the “adjusted angle 
of skewback of the intrado,” and the corresponding angle for the extrado. 

12. Explain the chief steps of an investigation taught in the lectures, 
which shows the geometrical conditions on which the existence of the 
point called the “/ocws” for the face joints of an oblique bridge depends ; 
and which determines the “ eccentricity 

13. State briefly what you consider the most remarkable properties of 
Portland and Roman Cements, and describe briefly the main features of 
the modes of their manufacture. 

14. State in full or give information respecting an arhitary rule pro- 
posed by Mr. Leslie for drawing a distinction between the “ ordinary,” or 
“average summer discharge,” of a stream and the “flood discharge,” and 
tell how it is that these and their distinction come usually to be matters 
of importance between promoters of a water work and the owners of lands, 
mills, &c., along the rivers or streams from which supplies of water are 
proposed to be drawn. 

15. In regard to the flow of water in pipes and canals, what is meant 
by the declivity, the virtual declivity, the wetted perimeter, and the 
hydraulic mean depth, and what is meant by the expression virtual fall 
when a quantity of water is said to make a virtual fall in a case in which 
it really moves horizontally or even ascends 1 

16. Explain what is meant in Treatises on Hydraulics by the following 
terms, as applied in respect to the flow of water through orifices in thin 
plates : — Coefficient of contraction, coefficient of velocity, coefficient of 
discharge, theoretical velocity, and theoretical discharge. 

17.. A brass pipe of which the cross-section is two square inches, and 
of which the bore is three square inches, has a bar of wrought iron of 
three square inches cross-section inserted through it so as to fill it from 
end to end, and the brass and iron are firmly and immovably fixed 
together at their ends when at a temperature of 60° Eabr. Explain how 
to find, — or at least sketch out the method on which you would proceed 
to investigate the pull which will he introduced into the brass when the 
iron and brass together are cooled to 32° Eahr. on the supposition that 
the moduli of elasticity of the iron and brass are known, and also their 
respective expansions by beat; and that during the cooling neither the 
iron nor the brass is strained beyond the limit of elasticity. 
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Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. AppmMx, 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. _ ~ 

U-eneral 

1. If the radius of the wheel be 18 inches, and that of the axle 2 Class Ex- 
inches, what force acting at the circumference of the wheel, will equili- animation, 
hrate 112 lbs. acting at the circumference of the axle? 

2. Distinguish between the three kinds of leyer, and show which of 
them involve mechanical advantage. 

3. A body falling freely strikes the ground at the end of 5 seconds. 

Find the velocity with which it strikes the ground and the distance 
fallen. 

4. Define specific gravity, and find the specific gravity of a body which 
weighs 7'2 lbs. in air and 2.5 lbs. in water. 

5. Define specific heat, and describe a mode of finding the specific heat 
of a solid. 

6. The latent heat of steam being 537° C., how much water will be 
raised from 0° to 100° C. in condensing a pound of steam at 100° C. 1 

7. Define “ index of refraction,” illustrating the definition by a figure. 

8. If the indices of refraction of glass and water be | and - respectively, 

L o 

what is the index of refraction from water to glass ? 

9. Enumerate the colours of the solar spectrum in order, beginning with 
the least refrangible, and describe the distribution of the heating and 
chemical rays. 

10. What is meant by the principal focus— (1) in the case of a convex 
lens — (2) in the case of a concave lens ? 

11. If rays diverge from a point 1 foot in front of a convex lens of 6 
inches focal length, to what point do they couverge ? 

12. State the general principle upon which the possibility of construct 
ing achromatic lenses depends. 

13. State approximately the velocities of sound in air, water, and iron* 

14. What is the law which connects the velocity of sound, the wave- 
length of a note, and the number of its vibrations per second? 

1 5. What note is produced when a musical string is lightly touched at 
the middle of its length and at the same time excited by a bow ? 

16. Describe a mode of magnetising iron by means of an electric 
current, and a mode of exciting an electric current in a wire by means of 
a magnet. 



Natural History. — Examiner , Professor Wyville Thomson. 

BOTANY. 

1. Describe the structure of the leaf-stalk and its principal modifica- 
tions in form. 

2. Describe and give diagrams of the different forms of inflorescence. 

3. Name some forms of vernation, and of Eestivation, mentioning plants 
and natural orders in which they severally occur. 

4. What are the differences between an animal and a vegetable cell? 

5. Give the characters of the sub-orders of the composita? and the legu- 
mmosae. Name officinal or economic plants in each, and state their pro- 
perties and uses. 

6. Describe the mode of reproduction in ferns. 

, 7. State what is known with regard to the phenomenon of irritability 
in plants. 

8. Describe the ovary and fruit of any plant you may choose, detailing 
the structure of the ovary and the position of the placenta and of the 
ovules; and the changes which take place (in the example chosen) in 
°Yary, ovules, and seeds, as the fruit advances to maturity. 
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Practical Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

HONOR QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe tbe action of sulpbicle of ammonium on the salts of iron 
and of mercury. 

2. How would you analyse an alloy of silver, copper, and iron ? 

3. Describe tbe uranium process for determining the amount of phos- 
phoric acid in urine. 

4. Calculate the change of weight which 100 grains of dry oxalate of 
lime undergo when converted into carbonate. 

5. Give an account of the action of polarised light upon a solution of 
cane sugar. 

6. How would you distinguish a calculus of cystine from one of uric 
acid ? 

7. How is the presence of sulphur in albumen proved experimentally ? 

8. How is the standard solution for Clark’s soap test prepared ? 

[The students were also required to make a qualitative examination in 
the laboratory of certain compound bodies.] 



PASS QUESTIONS. 

1. Wbat are tests for potasb and soda? 

2. How would you analyse magnesian limestone ? 

3. What are tbe properties of the oxalate of lime calculus ? 

4. What are the microscopic characters of uric acid, cystine, and oxalate 
of lime? 

5. What are the tests for arsenious acid ? 

6. How would you prepare urea, (a) from urine, and ( b ) artificially ? 



Matriculation Examination— October, 1868. 

The English Language. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. At about what time did tbe English Language assume its present 
form ? To what extent is it still undergoing change ? 

2- On what does it depend whether we should write enquire or inquire, 
en tire or intire, honour or honor, honourable or honorable ? Besides ex- 
plaining the particular instances, give any general rule that occurs to you 
on the subject of orthography. 

3. What was the influence of the Norman Conquest on tbe language 
of Britain ? 

4. It is acknowledged that Modern English is derived partly from 
Saxon, partly from Latin, partly from French, &c. Can the words derived 
from each be divided to any extent into distinct classes? and if so, what 
are the leading principles of such division ? 

Subject .for Essay: 

The Advantages of the Study of General Literature in every 
Career or Profession. 

Mathematics. — ■ Examiner , Professor Purser. 

1. A woman buys apples at the rate of six for 5d., and sells them at five 
fox 6d. Find her gain per cent. 

2. What sum invested in the Three per Cents, at 94 will yield an annual 
income of £176, the income tax being previously deducted at Bd. in the 
pound? 
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3. Find the lowest number into which all the numbers from 1 
■will go without a remainder. 

g 

4. Express — of a shilling as a fraction of a half-crown. 

11 s 7 r. 

1 1 T— ‘ XT 

Reduce to its simplest form g g 
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5. Calculate to three places of decimals 

1 1 



and 



VT — 
V7+V b 



EUCLID. 

1. In any triangle tlie greater side is opposite tlie greater angle. 

2. If a right line falling on two other right lines makes the alternate 
angles equal, these two right lines are parallel. 

3. If a right line he divided into two equal, and also into two unequal 
parts, the squares on the two unequal parts are together double of the 
square on half the line and of the square on the line joining the points of 
section. 



ALGEBRA, 



1. Divide a 3 — 27 by x— 3, and a(cy-\~bxY - 2b(ax-{-by)(cy-\-bx)-\-c 
(ax-\-byf by ax 2 -\-%xy-\-cy' 1 . 

2. Prove algebraically that if 



3. 



x a ^ x—y_ 

y b 611 x~{-y 

Solve the following equations : 
p —5 , 17 7 

3 + I = 2 



(«) 



W |9-y(10-®)|=2 



(r) 



(a; — 4) (a 4- 8) 

(*- 3 )(*+l) 



a — b 
a-\-b 



Peel Prizes in Geometry. — Examiner , Professor Purser . 

1. A rectilineal figure described on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the similar and similarly described figures 
on the sides containing the right angles. 

2. Given base of a triangle and ratio of sides, find locus of vertex. 

. °* The base angles of an isosceles triangle of given species lie on the 
circumference of a given circle, and one of the equal sides pass through a 
given point. Prove that the other does so also. 

A Given vertical angle and area of a triangle, prove that the difference 
etween the square of the bisector of the base, and the square of half the 

case is constant. 
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5. Show that the square of the tangent drawn from any point on one 
given circle to another circle which intersects it varies as the area of the 
triangle formed by joining the variable point to the two fixed points of 
intersection. 

6. 0 is a fixed point on a circle, Q another fixed point on the tangent 
at 0, find the locus of a point P such that if a chord 00' be drawn through 
it 00' may bear a constant ratio to PQ. 

7. Two chords of given length but varying positions are inscribed in 
a circle. Show that either pair of lines connecting their extremities cut 
at a constant angle. 

8. Describe any of the methods that have been proposed for finding 
two mean proportionals. 



Scholarship SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. — OCTOBER, 1868 . 

Examina- 
tions. 

Literary Scholarships.— First Year Students. 

Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDouall. 

I. Translate the annexed extract from the Sellenica of Xenophon : — 

ot 5 ’ ‘AQ^vaToi iroXiopKovutvoi kutcl yrj v Kai Kara QaXarrav 777 ropovv rL xP*} oietv, 
ovrt vt&v ovrt (Tv/ind^iov abrolg ovruv ovrt airov' bopi ’£ov 8’ ovdtfiiav tlvai aiorrjpiav 
tov fir} ira.Qt.Tv & ov Tifxupovfuvoi iiroirjoav dXXd 81a ri)v Ti( 3 piv r/SUov v AvQpdnrovg 
jiiKpoiroXirag 0 v8’ iiri /l uq airiq trkpq rj on hcuvoig avvejj,dxovv. did ravra roiig ari/xovg 
kmrifiovg iroiTjaavrtg he aprkpovv, Kai anoQvrjaKovruv b ry iroXei Xiptp iroXXivv oh 

SitXtyovro irtpi BiaXXayijg oi 8 i irpto( 3 eig bti 1 )kov oUaSt Kai 

dTcrtyytiXav ravra tigri)v iroXiv, ciQvpia bsireae iracar tpovro yap dvdpairoStoQijotaQai, 
Kai, 'iojg av irkpirueiv ertpovg irptoptig, iroXXoig rip Xipup airoXtToQat. irtpi Si rS>v 
teixwv rrjg Kadaipsatcog ovSdg l( 3 ovXtro %vp( 5 ov\tvtiv. ’ApxEorparof yap, thrthv tv ry 
( 3 ovXy AaKedaipovioig Kpanarov that kip’ dig irpovKaXovvro tlprjvijv irouhrQai, I 8 e 9 i)’ 
irpovnaXovvro 8i ru>v paKpwv rti%wv iir i Sba araSiovg KaQtXeTv hartpov . iybero 8i 
^rjtpLapa fiii iZsTvat irtpi rovrwv fw/tjS ovXtveiv. rotovriov Si ovruv erjpafxbjjg Iv 
iKKXijoiq thrtv \ Bn , d (SovXovrai airov 7rs/j.i(tai 1 rapd AvaavSpov, 1 18 dig i}£ei A aKtSaifxo- 
viovg irortpov VZavSpairoSioaaQai rrjv iroXiv povXoptvo 1 dvrtxovai irtpi ruv rux&v 77 
irLartwg tveica. 



II. Translate in Attio Greek the following sentences, marking the 
accentuation : — 

1. It is disgraceful that the ignorant should disobey the well-informed. 
2. Through those who mismanage public affairs, an oligarchy was twice 
established. 3. He bids them go out through the wicket to the sea. 4. To 
be everywhere hunting for profit is least of all suited to the high-souled 
and the free. 5. It is said that the sun and moon are seen by them as 
they are. 6 We are angry with them on account of their claiming the 
tithe, i . ike so-called hump upon the back is peculiar to camels. 8. In 
which way does the nature of the universe possess perfect excellence? 
J. Who thinks that our present inactivity will not one day be the cause of 
strange confusion ? 10. The harm that befalls the enemy becomes the 
gain of the state. 11. In present circumstances the expectation of the 
future is pleasant, and so is the recollection of the past. 12. We are not 
on equal terms, while you ride on horseback and we are on foot. 
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X. Translate these lines from the Ilnd Book of the Ilias 

“ tv yap Si) roSe tofitv 1 hi tppeoiv, iori 8k iravTtg 
fiapTVpoi, 1 otic /a) Ki/pt£ l tfiav Guvaroio (fikpovoai 
xQi%c t 3 re Kai Trpwt?’. 3 or’ Iq AvXi8a vijt£ ’Axatiov 
j’/yepeOovra 2 natca IT pur/Lirp Kai Tpwfft fykpovaai , — 
y'lUttC S’ Afi^i 7T£(n Kpi)vt)V hpoufj Kara fiwpovQ 
epBoptv x aQavciTOKTi rtXjjtaociQ tKaropfiaij, 
i :a\y virb toXaraviary, oOfv ptti’ ay Xauv 2 miwp, — 
ivQ‘ k<pavt) 1 pkya oT]p.a. Spaniov t7ri vwra 1 oatpoLvot? 
ffpep SaXtOQ, 2 to v p avros ’OXi'/nrioc i)K£ x iftAuaSe, 

(3cop.ov in raigac irpbij rbv trXaTaviarov opovaev. 
tvQa S’ taav arpovOoTo vtoaooi, 2 vi/tria 3 Ttnva, 
ot,(p £7r' CtKpOTUTtp 7 TETuXoiQ Ur07r£7rTt]U)rt£ j 1 
dnrdr ArAp p-vrijp hart j ijv, i) rtKt rtKva. 
tvQ’ oye roue kXteiva KarijaOie rtrptywrac' 1 
p.rjrrip S’ ap^snorar 6\o<pvpofihi] pika rtKva‘ 
rtjv 8 ’ kXeXiZaptvoc 1 vrepvyoQ Xafitv df.ipiaxvtav . 2 
avrap, lirti Kara rkn va <pdye arpovOolo Kai avrijv, 
rbv i ah AtiStjXov OTjKtv Oioq o<n rep tfltjvev 1 
[Xaar yap piv' tOt/KS Kpin'ov 7rai£ AyKvXophrta)''*] 
t)fxt~S S’ tarauTEQ 1 QaVftuZopev olov irvxOt). 1 
KaXxas 8’ avrik* ttrura Ototrpoirkiov 8 ayopfufv* 

‘ rlirr avt <p° lyhtoQe, Kiipt] 1 KopaovrtQ 'Axo-loL ; 
r)fuv pkv r68' ipjve rkpas pty a /xtjnkra* Z tig, 
oif/i/iov dxfnrtX If, rou rt kXeoq oi'iror' SXtirai. 
u>C ovtoq Kara reKVa pays arpovGolo Kai ctvrijv, 
oktw, Arap fitjrijp hart) rjv i) rti c£ rexva, 

&C ijptiQ roaaavra trta xroXtpi^opev aS9t, 
rtp Senary) ok 7t6Xiv aiptjaofxtv tvpvdyvtav .’ 3 
neivoc r6o<x Ay optvt’ ra or) vvv rravra riXtirai. 
aXX’ aye pifivert' -kAvtiq, ivKvrjpiSee 'A x at( >h 
avrov, tla one uarv pky a EE piApaio eXwfxtv." 

II. — 1. Parse fully and accurately- the words to which the figure 1 is 
attached, giving the Attic forms wherever they differ from the Homeric. 

2. Derive or decompound the words to which the figure 2 is attached. 

3. (a) Write out the 1st, 7th, 13th, 22nd, 27th, and 3 1st lines, dividing 

the feet and marking the quantity of the syllables. ( b ) Discriminate the 

hiatus according as they are or are not legitimate, and show how such as 
are illicit may he remedied. 



Latin. — Examiner, Professor W illiam Nesbitt , M.A. 

I. — Translate : — 

Audiebam Pythagoram Pythagoreosque, incolas paene nostros, qui essent 
Italici philosophi quondam noininati, numquam dubitasse quin ex universa 
mente divina delibatos animos haberemus. Demonstrabantur milii praeterea 
quae Socrates supremo vitae die de immortalrtate animorum disseruisset, is 
qui esset omnium sapientissimus Apollinisoraculoiudicatus. Quid multa? sic 
raihi persuasi, sic sentio, quum tanta celeritas animorum sit, tanta memoria 
praeteritorumfuturorumque prudentia, tot antes, tantae scientiae, tot inventa, 
non posse earn naturam, quae res eas contineat, esse mortalem, quumque 
semper agitetur animus nec principium motus habeat, quia se ipse nioveat, 
ne finem quidem habiturum esse motus, quia numquam se ipse sit relic- 
turus, et, quum simplex animi natura esset neque haberet in se quidquam 
admixtum dispar sui atque dissimile, non posse eum dividi, quod si non 
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possit, non posse interire, magnoque esse argumento homines scire pleraque 
ante quam nati sint, quod iam pueri, quum artes difficiles discan t, ita 
celeriter res innumerabiles adripiant, ut eas non turn primum accipere 
videantur, sed reminisci et recordari. Haec Platonis fere. 

(a) Explain the nee of the subjunctive in the phrases qui essent nomi- 
nal i, and is qui esset judicatus. 

(b) For what reason were the followers of Pythagoras designated 
Italia 1 Mention the dialogue of Plato to which reference is made. 

(c) Mention the interlocutors in the ‘ de Senectute ’ of Cicero, and enu- 
merate the topics discussed by Oato. 

II. — Translate : — 

1. Turn consul misso senatu in coutionem prodit. ibi curae essepatribus 
ostendit, ut consulatur plebi. ceterum deliberation! de maxima quidem ilia, 
sed tamen parte civi tatis, metum pro uuiversarepublica intervenisse. nec 
posse, cum hostes prope ad portas essent, bello praevertisse quicquam ; 
nec, si sit laxamenti aliquid, aut plebi honestum esse, nisi mercede prius 
accepta arma pro patria non cepisse, neque patribus satis decorum, per 
metum potius quam postmodo voluntate adflictis civium suorum fortunis 
consuluisse. contioni delude edicto addidit fidem, quo edixit, ne quis civem 
Romanum vinctum aut clausum teneret, quo minus ei nominis edendi apud 
consules potestas fieret, neu quis militis, donee in castris esset, bona possi- 
deret aut venderet, liberos nepotesve eius moraretur. hoc proposito edicto 
et qui aderant nexi profited extemplo nomina, et undique ex tota urbe 
proripientium se ex privato, cum retinendi ius creditori non esset, concur- 
sus in forum, ut sacramento dicerent, fieri. 

Explain accurately the following words and phrases : maxima quidem 
ilia — laxamenti — contioni — -fidem — nexi — possideret, (mark the quantities,) 
ut sacramento dicerent (what case is sacramento ?) 

2. Gum iis circumire tribus, orare, ne pessimum facinus peiore exemplo 
admitterent iudices in suain rem litem vertendo, cum praesertim, etiam si 
fas cit curatn emolumenti sui iudicibus esse, nequaquam tan turn agro inter- 
cipiendo acquiratur, quantum amittatur alienandis iniuria sociorum animis. 
nam famae quidem ac fidei damna maiora esse, quam quae aestimari pos- 
sent. hoc legatos referre domum, hoc vulgari ; hocsocios audire, hoc hostes. 
quo. cum dolore hos, quo cum gaudio illos l Scaptione hoc contionali seni 
adsignaturos putarent finitimos populos 1 clarum hac fore imagine Scaptium ; 
sed populum Romanum quadruplatoris et interceptoris litis alien ae per- 
sonam laturum. quem enim hoc privatae rei iudicem fecisse, ut sibi con- 
troversiosam adiudicaret rem ? Scaptium. ipsum id quidem, etsi prae- 
jnortui iam sit pudoris, non facturum. 

(а) Explain accurately the following words and phrases : litem vertendo 
— contionali seni — quadruplatoris — hac imagine . 

(б) Point out the changes of mood occasioned by the employment of the 
oratio obliqua. 

(c) Frame sentences to illustrate the different uses of quin. 

HI. — Translate into Latin prose : — 

On the morning of the fifteenth, Galba was sacrificing before the Palatine 
temple of Apollo, when the aruspex informed him that the entrails were 
inauspicious, and portended a foe in his own household. Otho was stand- 
ee? by* He heard the words, and smiled at their import, which corre- 
sponded with his. secret designs. Presently his freedman, Onomastus, 
announced that his architect awaited him at home. The signal was pre- 
concerted : it implied that the soldiers were ready and the project ripe. 
He quitted the Emperor’s presence in haste, alleging that the architect 
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was come to inspect witli liim some new-purchased premises ; leaning on 
his freedman’s arm, with the air of a careless lounger, he descended 
through the house of Tiberius into the Velabrum, then turned to the right 
to the Golden Milestone beneath the Capitol in front of the Roman Forum. 
Here he was met by some common soldiers, three and twenty in number, 
who hailed him at once as imperator, thrust him into a litter, and, with 
drawn swords, bore him off, alarmed as he was at their fewness, across the 
Forum and the Saburra. 



I. — Translate : — 

Anna, rides toto properari litoro ? Circum 
Undique convenere ; vocat iam carhasns auras, 

Puppibus et laeti nautao imposuere coronas. 

Hunc ego si potui tantum sporare dolorem, 

Et perferre, soror, potero. Miserae lioc famen ununi 
Exsequere, Anna, mihi-solam nam perfidus ilia 
Te eolere, arcanos etiam tibi credere sensus ; 

Sola viri molles aditns et tempora noras - : 

I, soror, atque liostem supples affare superbum. 

Non ego cum Danais Troianam exscindere gentem 
Aulide iuravi, classemve ad Pergama misi, 

Nee patris Anchisae cinerem Mauesve revelli, 

Cur mea dicta neget duras demittere in aures? 

Quo ruit? Extremum hoc miserae det munus amanti: 

Exspectet facilemque fugam ventosqne ferentes. 

Non iam coniugium antiquum, quod prodidit, oro, 

Nee, pulchro ut Latio caveat regnumque relinquat ; 

Tempus inane peto, requiem spatiumque furori, 

Dum mea me vietam doceat fortuna dolere. 

Extremam banc oro veniam-miserere sororis-; 

Quam mihi quum dederis, oumulatam inorte remittam. 

In your translation of the line, cur mea dicta, etc., follow the reading of 
the text. Mention the various readings of the last line, stating which 
you prefer, and why. 

II — Translate and explain any illusion which may require eluci- 
dation : — 

Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina sistro, 

Necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit angues. 

Omnigenftmque deAm monstra et latrator Anubis 
Contra neptunum et Venerem contraque Minervam 
Tela tenent. Saevit medio in eertamine Mavors 
Caelatus ferro, tristesque ex aethere Dirae ; 

Et scissa gaudens vadit Eiscordia palla, 

Quam cum sangnineo sequitur Bellona flagello. 

Actins haec ceraens arcum in'tendebat Apollo 
Desuper: omnis eo terrox'e Aegyptus et Indi, 

Omnia Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabaei ; 

Ipsa videbatur ventis regina vocatis 

Vela dare, et laxos iam iamque immittere funes. 

111am inter caedes pallentem morte futura 
Fecerat ignipotens undis et Iapyge ferri ; 

Contra autem magno maerentem corpore Nilum, 

Pandentemque sinus et tota veste vocantem 
Caeruleum in gremium latebrosaque flumina viotos. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 
•Translate : — 

1. Auro repensus scilicet acrior 
Miles redibit ! — Plagitio additis 
Damnum : neque amissos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco, 

Hec yera yirtus, cum semel excidit, 

Curat reponi deterioribus. 

Si pugnat extricata densis 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis, 

Qui perfidis se credidit hostibus, 

Et Marte Poenos proteret altero, 

Qui lora xestrictis lacertis 
Sensit mors timuitque mortem. 

Hie, unde vitam sumeret inscius, 

Pacem duello miscait. — 0 pudor ! 

0 magna Carthago, probrosis 
Altior Ttaliae ruinis ! 

Give, with dates, the chief events of the first Punic War, 

2. Quanto quisque sibi plura negaverit, 

Ab dis plura feret: nil cupientium 

Kudus castra peto et transfuga divitum 
Partes linquere gestio, 

Contemtae dominus splendidior rei, 

Quam si, quidquid arat impiger Apulus, 

Occultare m'eis dicerer horreis, 

Magnas inter opes inops. 

Purae rivus aquae silvaque iugerum 
Paucorum et segetis certa fides meae 
Eulgentem imperio fertilis Africae 
Pallit sorte beatior. 

(а) What is noteworthy in the scansion of the line quam si quidquid, 
etc., and in the quantities of Apulus and Apulia ? 

(б) Horace elsewhere gives the name of the purae rivus a quae? Explain 
accurately the construction and meaning of the last sentence. 

3. Heu me, per Urbem — nam pudet tanti mali— 

Fabula quanta fui ! Conyiyiorum et poeuitet, 

In quis amantem languor et silentium 
Arguit et latere petitus imo spiritus. 

“ Oontrane lucrum nil valere candidum 
Pauperis ingeuium?” querebar applorans tibi, 

Simnl calentis inverecundus deus 
Fervidiore mero arcana promorat loco. 

“ Quod si meis iuaestuet praecordiis 
Libera bilis, ut haec iugrata rentis dividat 
Fomenta vuluus nil malum levantia, 

Desinet im P aril,ns «ertnre summotus pudor.” 

Ubi haec seyerus te palam laudaveram, 

Iussus ahire domum, ferebar inoerto pede 
Ad non amicos heu mihi postes et heu 

Limina dura, quihus lumbos et infregi latus. 
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History and the English Language. — Examiner, Professor Yonqe. Appendix, 

No. 8. 

QUESTIONS. 

Scholarship 

1. What was the nature of the claim which Stephen advanced to the Examina- 

Crown of England ? And how did he proceed to prosecute it ? ticms * 

2. What were the circumstances of the quarrel of Philip Augustus of 
France with the Pope 1 ? And what was generally the view taken of the 
Pope’s authority by the French Kings in the middle ages ? 

3. What were the chief provisions of Magna Oliarta ? How far did it 
introduce new principles of government? And what respect was paid it 
during the first two centuries after its enactment ? 

4. Give a sketch of Simon de Montfort’s career. * 

5. Discuss the claim of Edward III. to the Throne of France. 

6. Give some account of the Jacquerie, and of the League for the Public 
Good in France. 

7. What was the Constitution of the States General, and of the Parlia- 
ment in France ? 

8. What was the general character of the Government of Eichard III. 



SUBJECT FOR ESSAY. 

The Influence of the Crusades on Civilization. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 



Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDouall . 

I. — Translate the following extract from the Phaedon of Platon : — 

oi S’ dv iaffipa pkv psyctXa 8k So^ioaiv rjpaprijKevat apaprrjpara, olov irpog 7 rarepa i) 
fiijripa inr’ bpyrjg fiiaiov rt irpa%avTEg, Kai, perapeXov avToig, tov aXXov fiiov (Sl&oiv fj 
dv8po<f>ovoi rotourip nvi aXX<p rpSirtp ytvujvrai, rovrovg 81) IpirEativ pkv tig tov Tdp- 
rapov avayKt] , ipirEcrovrag 8k aiirovg Kal kviavrbv kicti yEvopevovg EiejSdXXa to Kvpa, 
rove pkv avSpo^ovovg Kara tov K iokvtov rovg 8k iraTpaXoiag Kal pijrpaXoiag /card rbv 
HvpKpXey tOovTa.' iiretS&v 8k Qepopevoi yevwvrai k ard tjjv Xipvrjv ttjv ’A^tpow na8a, 
kvTavda (Social re Kal KaXovcnv, ol pkv oi)g cncEKTEivav, oi Sk ovg tifSpiaav, KaXsaavreg 
8 iKtrevovai Kal Seovrai kdaai <T(pdg EK( 3 ijvai sig rrjv Xipvijv mi 8s%aaQai, ml, kdv pkv 
ireiaoaiy, EKfiaivovai te Kal Xi)yovat r&v kokHv, si Sk pi), (pspovrai aiOig eig tov Tapra- 
pov KaKeWev iraXiv sig rovg irorapovg' Kai ravra TrdcxovTSQ oi> vpoTEpov 7 r avovrai, 
irptv av mlaoaiv oi)£ rjSiKijoav a^Tij yap rj Slkt] vtto tu>v SiKaor&v avrolg krdxdr], 

II* — Translate the following story from the Fabulae Aesopicae : — 

iarpog fjv arEyvog Kal KopxjjoXoyog. ovrog d^pwory irapaKoXovdiov, iravriov larpZv 
Xeyovraiv aurbv xpovlasiv Iv rrj voa<p, povog e<f>T] abrcp iravra tcl avrov kroipaaai , rijv 
aupiov yap oix VTTEpfSrjasiv. ravra eIttwv virEx<j>pi]a£. perd XP° V0V $ riva dvaardg 
b voo&v irporjXQev uxpbg Kal poXig d 8k iarpog ekeivoq avvavrrjaag avnp 
tfoy iroyg txorcnv 01 Karoif KaKEZvog iiirEV' “rjpspovai iriSvreg to rf/g XijOrjg vScop. 
7rpo bXiyov 8k 6 Qavarog Kal 6 " AiSrig Seivd ijtteiXovv 7 rpbg robg iarpovg ndvrag, 
6n tovq voaovvrag ovk k&aiv airoQvrjaKEiv, Kai k arEypatpovro rravrag. epeXXov 8k Kal 
ck ypaipaaOai, dXX’ kytl) 7rpo7re<ra>v bvctoirr/aag e%(opoaapi]V avrolg p> ) aXijOr) iarpov 
sivai as aXXa pdri)v 8ia(3Xijdr)vai. 

Point out several word-forms in this passage which deviate from 
the Attic standard. 
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^pjmdia:, HI. — Translate in Attic prose tlie following passage : — 

- — < Qui in suramo malo est, is turn, qnum in eo est, non estbeatus : sapiens 

au ^ em semper beatus est et est aliquando in dolore : non est igitur sum- 
tions. mum malum dolor, iam ill ad quale tandem est, bona praeterita non 
effluere sapienti, mala meminisse non oportere? primum in nostrane 
potestate est quid meminerimus 1 Theinistocles quidem, quum ei Simonides 
artem memoriae polliceretur: “oblivionis” inquit “ mallem. nammemini 

etiam quae nolo : oblivisei non possum quae volo.” quid? 

si etiam iucunda niemoria est praeteritorum malorum 1 ut proverbia non 
nulla veri ora sint quam vestra dogmata, vulgo enim dicitur: “iucundi 
acti Jabores.” 



I. — Translate the following from the Rhesos ascribed to Euripides : 

X0P02. t'l ? tot' Evruxlag Ik rrjg \xEyaXt\g 
Tpoiav avdyu iraXiv kg TrevOrj 
bai/xiov del n Qvteviov ; 
sa ea ! 

Tig virkp KetpaXijg Qeog , 5) j SaaiXev ! 
tov vebdvrj 2 rovb ' fjbr] %fipoiv 
\ popabijv 2 7r£fi7TBi ; 
rapfito \iv<r<ro)v robe crij/xa. 

M0T2A. opav 7rdpeon, Tpioeg ! ij yap kv aotpolg 
Tifidg tx QV<ya Movffa avyyoviov [xla 
7rap££jUi 2 iraida rSvb’ bp to a ohcrpuig tpiXov 
OavovO ’ vir 2%0pwv ov tcoQ’ 6 KTsivag %p(5j/<p 
boXiog ’QSuoatvg d%iav ritrei biKtjv. 
laXe/xip 2 avBtysvu, 2 tekvov, a oXotpvpofxai , to 
/xarpog aXyog ! o’iav 3 EKEXaag 1 obov irori 1 Tpoiav — 
i} bvabal/xova Kai fieXkav — 
and 1 /xkv tpa/xkvag 1 i/xov 7ropevBsiQ 
Air b b" dvTO/xsvov irarpbg (3ia'uog. a 
u>fj.oi iytb akOev I 3 {L <piXla (/>iXla KeQaXa 1 tekvov tb/toi ! 

X0P02. otrov 7rpofff]Ket /xi) 3 ykvovg Koivtoviav 
exovn , 3 Kayo) rbv aov oUrdpo) yovov. 

MOTS A. oXolto jxkv Olvetbag, 2 oXoiro 8k AapnaSag, 9 
'og jx d-rraiba ykvvag 3 kdrjKEv dpurroroKoio, 2 
a 0’ "EXXava 1 Xnrovaa bo/xov 
$pvyuov Xexeiov 3 sirXevcrE 7r\a0£i<rV 
vito r' ’iXiov tuXtiTEV ae irvpyoig, 

<pi\raTE ! Tpwid^af re TcoXeig avbptov 3 dyaQwv eksvohjev. 



II' 1.. Parse the words to which the figure 1 is attached. 

2. Derive or decompound the words to which the figure 2 is attached. 
A. Explain the syntax of the words or clauses to which the figure 3 is 
attached. ° 



Latin.— E raminer, Professor William Nesbitt, m.a. 

I. — Translate : — 

1. Ac ne lllud quidem vobis negligendum est, quod inihi ego extremum 
proposueram, quum essem de belli genere dicturus, quod ad multorum 

Srrt r? 1 ? P e , r . tlnet ’ ™bis pro vestra sapientia, 

3"& : "f 10 dihgenter. Nam et publican!, homines hones- 
Sr If qUe orna .“ ssm,1 > suas ™t‘°nes et eopias in illam provinciam con- 
tulerunt, quorum ipsorum per se res et fortunae vobis eurae esse debent. 
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of Queen's College, Be/fust. 

Btenira si vectigalia nerves os^o rei pu\>lIc;io semper duximus, cum certo 
ordinem, qui exercet ilia., tirmaiuentuui caeterorum. ordinum recto esse 
dioemus. 

Whence is the name pttblicanus derived? Mention the sources of 
Roman revenue, and describe tho mode of its collection. Account for the 
eagerness with which the presidency of the publica judicia was contested. 

3. Nos, quorum maiores Antioclmm regem classe Pcrsemquesuperarunt, 
omnibnsque navalibni pugnis Karthaginicnses, homines in inaritimis rebus 
exercitatissimos paratissimosque, vicerunt, ii mdlo in loco iam praedouibns 
pares e3se poteramus : nos, qui antea non modo Italiam tutam habebainus, 
sed oinnes socios in ultimis oris auotoritato nostri imperii salvos praestare 
poteramus, turn, quum insula Delos, tarn procnl a nobis in Aegaeo inari 
posita, quo oinnes nndiqne enm mercibus atquo oneribus commeabant, 
referta divitiis, parva, sino nmro, nihil timebat, iidem non modo provinciis 
atque oris Italiae maritimis ao portubus nostris, sed etiam Appia iam via 
oarebamus : et iis temporibus non pudebat magistrate populi Romani in 
hunc ipsum locum cscendcro, quum cum nobis maiores nostri exuviis nau- 
ticis et classium spoliis ornatum roliquissont. 

What was the origin of tho war with Macedonia ! Give the dates and 
circumstances of tho battles of Cynoscephalte, I'ydna, and Magnesia. 
Under wbat circumstances was Pompey appointed to the command of the 
war against the Pirates ? 

II.— Translate ; — 

1. Dilectu perfccto consoles paucos morati dies, dum socii ab nomine 
Latino venirent. milites turn, quad nutnquam antea factum erat, iure 
iurando ab tribunis militum adacti, [iussu cotisulis conventuros neque 
iniussu abituros.] nam ad earn diem nihil praetor sacramentum fuerat ; et 
ubi ad decuriatum aut centuriatum convenient, sua voluutate ipsi inter 
sese decuriati equites oenturiati pedites coniurabant, sese fugae atque 
formidinis ergo non abituros, nequo ex ordine recessnros nisi teli sumendi 
aut petendi et aut liostis feriendi aut civis servandi causa. id ex volun- 
tario inter ipsos foedere ad tribimos, adlegitimamiurisiurandiadaetionem 
translatum. 

Explain tbe innovation in tho form of administering the military oath. 
What is the objection to tho reading ad decuriatum, aut centuriatum ? 
Give Madvig’s emendation. 

2. Inde rursus sollicitari seditione militari ac discordia consulnm 
Romana castra, cum Paulus Semproniique et Elaminii lemeritatem Var- 
rom, Varro speciosum timidis ao soguibus ducibus exemplum Pabium 
obiceret, testaretut-que deos hominesque hie, nullam penes se culpam esse, 
quod Hannibal iam vel usu cepisset Italiam ; se constrictum a oollega 
teneri ■ ferruni atquo arma iratis et pugnare cupientibns adimi militibus : 
lHe, si quid proiectis ac proditis ad inoonsultam atquo improvidam pugnam 
legionibus accideret, se omnis culpae exsortem omnis eventus participem 
fore diceret. videret ut, quibus lingua prompta ae temeraria, aeque in 
pugna vigerent manus. 

Write a note on vel usu. 

3. Spoliis ad multum diei lectis Hannibal ad minora ducit castra oppug- 
nanda, et omnium primum brachio obiecto flumine eos excludit. ceterum 
ab omnibus labore vigiliis vulneribus etiam fessis maturior ipsius spe 
deditio est facta, pacti, nt arma atque equos tradereut, in capita Romana 
treeenis nummis quadrigatis, in socios ducenis, in servos centenis, et ut eo 
pretio persoluto cum singulis abirent vestimentis, iu castra liostis accepe- 
1 U wi, fcraditic l uc custodiam oinnes sunt, seorsum cives sociique. 

VV hat is the coin designated by the name nummi guadrigati ) Explain 

4 become current in Southern Italy. 

*• Give the dates and chief events of the second Panic war. 

G 
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III. Translate into Latin prose : — 

While the legionaries were busily employed on their works, the train 
of baggage began to gain the summit of the hill. This was the appointed 
signal of the Nervii to burst from their concealment in the woods. Long 
had they waited for it, and great had been their disappointment as they 
saw legion after legion take up their ground before its arrival. But when 
they beheld the whole Homan army standing before them they were not 
dismayed ; they trusted in the suddenness of their appearance and the 
impetuosity of their charge. Cmsar was taken by surprise ; it was im- 
possible to issue at once all the orders requisite for the disposition of his 
numerous forces. But the admirable training of the legionaries supplied 
for the moment the place of generalship. Though many had not time to 
seize their helmets, or draw off the leathern coverings from their shields, 
though some of the standards were yet furled, and the hedges with which 
the country had been obstructed prevented some divisions from seeing the 
movements of the others, yet in a few minutes the whole scattered multi- 
tude was disposed in the intricate order of Homan battle-array. 



I. — Translate : — 

1* Sa. Quid'? si ego tibi illam nolo uendere, 

Coges me 1 Ae. Minume. Sa. Namque id metui. Ae. Neque uendundaui 
censeo, 

Quae liberast : nam ego liberali illam adsero causa manu. 

Nunc uide utrum uis : argentum accipere an causam meditari tuam. 
Delibera hoc, dum ego redeo, leno. Sa. Pro supreme Iuppiter, 

Minume miror qui insanire occipiunt ex iniuria. 

Domo me eripuit, uerberauit: me inuito abduxit meam: 

Homini misero plus quingentos colaphos infregifc niihi. 

Ob malefacta haec tantidem emptam postulat sibi tradier. 

Yerum enim quando bene promeruit, fiat: suom ius postulat. 

Age iam cupio, modo si argentum reddat. sed ego hoc hariolor : 

Ybi me dixero dare tanti, testis faciet ilico, 

Yendidisse me, de argento somnium: ‘mox: eras redi.’ 

2. Oh. At uereor ut placari possit. De. Bono animo es : 

Ego red.gam uos in gratiam, hoc fretus, Chremes, 

Quom e medio excessit unde haec susceptast tibi. 

Ph. Itane agitis mecum'? satis astute adgredimini. 

Non hercle ex re is ti us me instigasti, Demipho. 

Ain tu ? ubi quae lubitum fuerit peregre feccris 
Neqne huius sis ueritus feminae primariae, 

Quin nouo modo ei faceres contmneliam, 

Vetiias nunc precibus laatum peccatum tuom 1 
Hisce ego illam dictis ita tibi incensam dabo, 

Vt ne restinguas, lacrumis si extillaueris. 

De. [Malum quod isti di deaeque omnes duint.] 

Tan tan e adfectum quemquam esse hominem audacia? 

Non hoc publicitus scelus bine asportarier 
In solas terras ? 

•^ x ® c l u ^ as Ohremeti quibus est commodum ire, em tempus est. 

Sic dabo : age nunc, Phormionein qui uolet lacessito: 

Eaxo tali eum mactatum atque hie est infortunio. 

Bedeat sane in gratiam : iam supplici satis est mihi. 

Habet haec ei quod, dum uiuat, usque ad aurem ogganniat. 

4. De. Ego, Nausistrata, esse in hac re culpam meritum non nego: 

Sed ea quin sit ignoscenda, Ph. Yerba hunt mortuo. 
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Scan the eighth and tenth lines of the second extract, and the first of the Appendix, 
third. Explain and illustrate the use that has been made of the plieno- °‘ 
mena of the Neo-Latin languages in elucidating the metrical licences of Scholarship 
Roman Comedy. Examina- 

J tions. 

II. — Translate : — 

Idibus in inagni castus Jovis aede sacerdos 
Semimaris flaimnis viscera libat ovis : 

Redditaque est omnis populo provincia nostro ; 

Et tuus Augusto nomine dictus avus. 

Perlege dispositas generosa per atria ceras ; 

Contigeruut nulli nomina tanta viro. 

Africa victorem <le se vocat : alter Isauras, 

Aut Cretuin domitas testificatur opes. 

Hunc Numidae faciunt, ilium Messana superbum; 

III© Numantina fcraxit ab urbe notam. 

Et mortem et no men Druso Germania fecit. 

Me miseruin, virfcus quam brevis ilia fuit ! 

Si petat a victis, tot sumat nomina Caesar, 

Quot numero gentes maximus orbis liabet. 

Ex uno quidarn celebres, aut torquis ademtae, 

Aut corvi titulos auxiliaris liabent. 

Magne, tuum nomen rerum mensura tuarum est : 

Sed qui te vicit, nomine major erat. 

Nec gradus est ultra Fabios coguominis ullus: 

Ilia domus moritis Maxima dicta suis. 

Sed tamen liumanis celebrantur lionoribus omnes: 

Hie socium summo cum Jove nomen liabet. 

Sancta vocant augusta Patres : augusta vocantur 
Templa, sacerdotuni rite dicata rnanu. 

Hujus et augurium dependet origine verbi, 

Et quodcumque sua Jupiter auget ope. 

Augeat imperium nostri Ducis, augeat annos: 

Protegat et vestras querna corona fores. 

(a) Explain, with dates, the historical allusions. 

(&) Write brief notes on tuus avus — ceras — querna corona. 

Ill — -Translate : — 

0 milii post nullos, Iuli, memorande sodales, 

Si quid longa fides canaque iura, valent, 

Bis iam paene tibi consul tricesimus instat, 

Et numerat paucos vix tua vita dies. 

Non bene distuleris videas quod posse negari, 

Et solum lioc ducas, quod fuit, esse tuum. 

Expectant curaoque catenatique labores, 

Gaudia non remanent, sed fugitiva volant. 

Haec utraque maviu complexuque assere toto: 

Saepe fluent imo sic quoque lapsa sinu. 

Non est, crede milii, sapientis dicere, “Vivam:” 

Sera nimis vita est crastina: vive hodie. 

— Translate into Latin verse: — 

For we were nurst upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same flocks b}' fountain, shade, and rill. 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the gray -fly winds her sultry horn, 

G 2 
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Battening our flocks with tlie fresli dews of night, 

Oft till the star that rose at evening bright, 

Towards heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 

Tempered to the oaten flute; 

Bough satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Damastas loved to hear our song. 

The English Language. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Dr. Latham assorts that “the English Language came from Germany.” 
Under what circumstances did it do so; from what part of Germany ; and 
to what extent is the observation true; or how far does it require qualifi- 
cation ? 

2. Trace the gradual progress of the English Language to its present 
form. Who may most correctly be regarded as the earliest writer of 
modern English ? ■ 

3. In considering the derivation of words, name as many as you can of 
the principal classes of derivations. 

4. In the matter of gender, number, case, person, and degree, how far 
do the English nouns and verbs resemble, and bow far do they differ from 
other languages, ancient or modern? 

5. Into bow many classes would you divide prose authors? What do 

you consider the chief and special qualities to be aimed at in each style 
of composition ? Illustrate your explanation as far as you can by quota- 
tions or references. J ^ 

6. Has the English Language been at all changed in its usages or modes 
of expression in the last two centuries ? Is there any appearance of such 
change at tne present time, and if so, wliat is the general character of such 
change ? 

. 7 ; G ‘ ve an analysis of any work of either Addison (any series of papers 
m the Spectator), or Burke, or Macaulay (any one of his Essays), with 
which you are acquainted. •' 
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Subject for Essay: “Taste.” 

Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

_ TRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

Fear is m almost all cases a wretched instrument of government, and 
neTer t0 be em P lo y ed against any order of men 
IS * Smalleat Intensions to independency. The attempt to 
them^n aer ™? on ty irritate their bad humour and to confirm 
°Pposition, which more gentle usage, perhaps, might easily 

whth it V S ° ften ’ 01 10 ^ a3ide altogether. 1 The%iolence 

their U mrb-^ Government um ally employed in order to oblige all 
uonukr e^T ’ or ,“gn courts of justice, to enregistei? any 
however the’- r? SeU ° m su / oeeded ‘ T1 'e means commonly employed, 
enough ’ fhVZirTit 0 ! 111 the refractor y members, were forcible 
like means in nr 1 3 .° 7 tdie house of Stuart sometimes employed the 

Envknd and tW “ S ’ 16 ? 06 30me of ^ members of the parliament of 
•inland, and they generally found them equally intractable.— A cam Smith, 

Translate into English 

le lendemaiu ^ 7au h°HTgs ne se tinrent pas pour battus, et 

lendemam .Is savan cerent en m asse avec leurs canons centre la conveu- 
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tion. Les sectionnaires de lour cote se rcnclirent aupres d’clle pour la Appendix , 
ddfendre. Les deux partis etaient prets a cn venir aux mains ; les canons JV ' 0, s - 
des faubourgs qui avaient debouch© sur le Caroussel, etaient deja braques Scholarship 
coutre le chateau, lorsque l’assomblee envoya des commissaires aupres des Exnmina- 
insurges. Les negociations s’cntamfcrout ; un depute des faubourgs, admis tl0ns * 
devant l’assembloe, demauda d’abord co qu’on avait demande la veille, 
ajoutant: “Nous sonimes decides a mourir au poste que nous occupons, 
plut6t que de rien reinch er de nos demandes. Jo no crains rien, jo me 
nomme Saint-L6gier. Yivc la republique ! Vivo la convention, si elle 
est amie des principes, comme jc le crois!” On accueillit favorablement 
le d6put6, et Ton fraternisa avec les faubourgs, sans toutefois leur rien 
accorder de positif. Ceux-ci n’ayantplus un conseii-general de la commune 
pour soutenir leurs resolutions, ni un commandant comme Henriotpour les 
tenir campes jusqu’au moment oil leurs p repositions seraient decretees, 
n’allerent pas plus avant. — Mignet. 

2. LE OYGNE ET LE CUISINIER. 

Dans une menagerie 
De volatiles remplie 
Vivaient le cygne et l’oison : 

Celui-la destiud pour les regards du maitre; 

Celui-ci pour son gout: l’autre qui se piquait d’etre 
Commensal du jardin ; l’autre do la maison. 

Des foss6s du chateau faisant leurs galeries, 

Tantbt on les eut vus cote a cote nager, 

Tan tot courir sur l’onde, et tan tot se plonger 
Sans pouvoir satisfaire a leurs vaines envies. 

"On jour le cuisinier, ayant trop bu d’un coup, 

Prit pour oison le cygne, et, le tenant au con, 

II allait l’egorger, puis le mettre en potage. 

L’oiseau, pret a mourir, se plaint cn son ramage. 

Le cuisinier fut fort surpris, 

Et vit bien qu’il s’etait mepris. 

Quoi ! je mettrais dit-il, un tel chanteur en soupe! 

Non, non, ne plaise aux dieux que jamais ma main coupe 
La gorge h qui s’cu sert si bieu ! 

Lafontaine, 



GERMAN. 

I- — Translate into German : — 

1. Do you know the name of the author 1 ? Man has two ears and 
one mouth. The kingdom of Prussia has six universities. Have yon 
been in Switzerland? Except my sisters nobody was at home. I 
walked along the river as far as the wood. The troops advanced against 
the enemy.. Write distinctly. You must speak louder. Pie ought to 
have done it. Pie has been obliged to do it. 

2. It is now little more than a century since the English first began 
to establish themselves in any force upon the peninsula of India; and 
we at present possess, in that country, a more extensive territory and 
a more numerous population than any European power can boast of at 
home. In no instance has the genius of the English and their courage, 
shone forth more conspicuously than in their contest with the French 
for the empire of India. The numbers on both sides were always in- 
considerable ; but the two nations were fairly matched against each 
other, in the cabinet and the field. 
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Appendix, II. — Translate into English : — 

N — 1 . 3$ I>atte tmvct) nteufdjtnleete ©traflen tinen ® tg nactj tueittera $auft etugtfdflagm. 
Scholarship gj ls i(] j i aMr ,i all b Bn b e j onfaJj, fonnte id) es faitm erfctrant : Ijintev bra eijigefc^Iagenen 
Examma- j ranntf f e ; n $« Stfliven Warm Jit, tein Sieitrmlf regte (id) nteljt 

bavin. @r (adjte (ant anf lichen mir : „3 a, ja, fo geljtte ! Slbev 3()Vtn 33eube( fxubeit @ie 
too^l batjeim, ben tjat man jiingft norfovgUd; fo ntiibt itad) fiaufe gefdjitft, bap tv es loop! 
feitbem geputet 1jai>cn toirb." Sr (adjte toieber "Sev toirb ®efd)id)ten ju evja()(m 
liaben ! — SB oljtan benn ! fiit Ijrnte gate ffladjt, anf balbiges SBiebevfetjcn !" 

3d) Ijatte wiebertjolt gelUngelt, eb erfdnen Sidjt ; SSenbel fvug son 3tmcn, met geftim 
gelt Ijalje. Site bet gute Siatra metne ©tinrnie evfannte, foimte et feme Stenbe fauw 
banbigen ; bie Stjfit flog’ anf, toil lagen toeintnb einaitbev in ben Slvtntn. 3# fanb i()n 
feflt beranbett, fdjtoadj unb (rani ; mit wav abet bab §aar ganj gvau .gowovben.— 
Sflamiffo. 

2. Unb nuit raufdjeit bie fljaniete 
©tarfer; buvd) bad ojfite gen (ter 
28e()t ein SBitib l)tt Bon ben epbfen — 
flStegtid) fdjtoctgen SBinb unb tyaptien 
6bel : beim bet Eib entfdjlaft. 

Sluf, nun auf! Krommeten, Xtommeln, 
iflfeifen, JSlavinttttn tenet, 

UeSettonet ft lag’ unb ©eitfjev ; 

®eitn bet Eib iefaljl eb ba. 

3I)i geteitet auf bie ©eelc 
EineS §e(ben bet entfd)Iief. 

Berber. 

Science Scholarships. — First Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Purser, 

ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 

1. An income tax collector is paid by a commission on all the money 
paid into his office. A new administration adds 3c?. in the £1 to the tax, 
and he finds his own emoluments, after paying his own income tax, in- 
creased by the change in the ratio of 231 : 156; find at what the income 
tax stood before the change. 

2. The time a crew takes to pull up a given reach of a river and back, 
is to the time they would take to row the same distance in still water as 
4 ; 3. The river flows at three miies an hour. Find the rate at which 
they row. 

3. Calculate to two places of decimals 

~K 2 — y 3 ) 

(S+vl) 4 -(2-V3) 4 



4. Show that if x 2 -j-y 2 =a 2 u 2 -\-v 2 = ft 2 xu-\-yv = cib then — = — • 

y v 

5. Solve the equation 



6. Solve 



V 0-0 V a~cc 

x +V* + x ~ V%—a. 

(»+ 5 )’ — ( a : - 4=) 4 = 3 . 
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/I 1 1 \ 

7. Show that if ( x+y+z ) ( 1 1 )—l 

\x u z / 



the sum of two of the 



quantities x, .y, 2 must he equal to zero. 

8. Given x s +y 5 =275 x+y—5 find x and y. 
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9. If sin 0=2\/sin a — sin- ct find cos—. 

10. Express xyz in terms of a, /3, y, where a-x-fy-^-z, /3=# 2 4 -y 2 +s 2 > 
y=x 3 fy s -{-z 3 . 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 



1. Similar triangles arc to each other in the duplicate ratio of their 
homologous sides. 

2. Find the locus of a point such that the square of its distance from a 
fixed point varies as its distance from a fixed line. 

3. Determine a point such that the triangles formed by joining it to the 
extremities of two given lines shall be similar. 

4. A variable circle passes through the vertex (0) of a given angle 
meeting its sides again in X and Y. Show that if OX-\-OY is constant 
the circle passes through a fixed point, 

5. Find sin 18° and sin 9 C 

6. In a triangle (ABC) express tan A in terms of a, b, and C. 

7. Express in a form adapted to logarithmic computations, the bisector 
of one of the angles of a triangle in terms of the sides. 

8. Reduce to their simplest form the values of x which satisfy the 
equation 



sin20 



-9. Given 



cos 6 4- sin 0 



cos 6 — sin 6 
10. Prove the formulae 



=\/ 3 Find 0. 



^ { A - B ) = a .dL sinAzl 
tanJ(A+jB) a-fb 



/ (s-b) («-e) 
~ v be 



1 1. Given a and b the two aides of a triangle. Given also that the area 
= ft \ show that the third side has two possible values and that their 

product= v / ^ 4 +(a a — 6“) B . 

12. If a quadrilateral whose sides are abed is inscribable in a semi 
circle of which one of the sides d is a diameter, prove the following relation 

d?—d (a 3 d-6 2 +c 2 )-2a&c=0 



Second Yeab Students. 
Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

1. Eliminate x from the equations 

j ax m -\-bx n -fc=0 
\a , x rn -\-b'x n 4-c'=0 

2. Clear of radicals each of the equations 

x *-\- 0 
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3. If whatever values we assign to x and ?/, show 

that <f>(x) must denote lo g a (a?) where a is some arbitrary constant. 

4. If a and /3 be the roots of the equation x 3 — px — 2’=0 prove that 




Hence express in terms of p and q, and cos m6 in terms of cos0. 

5. A. B. possesses an annuity of £a per annum to expire in n years, and 
wishes to convert it into another annuity lasting for the same time but 
such that every year he shall receive m times as much as in the year pre- 
ceding. At what sum ought the new annuity to commence, interest of 
money being r per cent. 1 

6. Prove that if $ be the distance between the centre of the circle in- 
scribed in a triangle and the intersection of perpendiculars let fall on the 
sides from the vertices 



S 3 ~ 4A 2 {Ssin a ~ sin 2 ^ sin 2 cos A cos B cos G } 

a A 

7. A quadrilateral is inscribable in a circle, express the angle at which 
the diagonals intersect in terms of the sides. 

8. Prove Wallis’ theorem 



= limit of 



2.2. 4.4.6. 6 



1. 3.3.5. 5.7 

9. Investigate the conditions that ax 3 -{-by a A~cz a -\-2lyz-\-2mzx-\-^nxy 
should be a perfect square. 



Conic Sections. 

The Propositions to be proved geometrically. 

1. A variable tangent to an ellipse intersects two fixed tangents ; prove 

that the segment cut off on the variable tangent subtends a constant angle 
at the focus. ° 

2. Investigate the length of the chord of curvature at any point of a 
central conic drawn in any direction. 

3. Prove that if a right cone be cut by a plane parallel to oue of the 
sides ot the cone the section is a parabola. 



Co-ordinate Geometry. 

1. Determine the co-ordinates of the point dividing the line joining 
e points x y" internally or externally in the ratio m : n. 
a. the i line 3cc-f5y=7 cuts off a triangle from the co-ordinate axes 
I supposed rectangular.] Determine 

(1) The co-ordinates of the foot of the perpendicular let fall on 

this line from the origin ; 

(2) The co-ordinates of the centre of the circle inscribed in the 

triangle. 

ni;'^ IOye f -i le eX ^ eaSion f0r the alea of a trian gle in terms of the co- 
ordinates ot its vertices. 

th e 4 oireIe eSt ^+/iV qUatl0n ° fthepa:r of tan gents from any point to 

thfaStr 7 0 .°- 0rdi , nate geometry the complete locus of a point at which 
the sides of an isosceles triangle subtend equal angles. 

of tlie drcl tV 6 ®' 1< ^ es . 0 ^ a triangle, investigate the equation 

oi the cncle through the middle points of its sides. 
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' DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 



1. Define a ditterential eo-oflicicnt, and in accordance witli your defi- 
nition determine the differential co- efficients of cos x and xK 

2. Differentiate 



2a-j-bx 
V a-\ -bx 1 



sin 



Sa-f-l 
V 5 



x tan ’a’ — logy^ 1 



3. Find the direction of the tangent to the curve y==v / 3-h&v+.r‘iitthe 
point where it cuts the axis of x. 



4. Given y=»lo g 



f ^ 1 i 

1 Vt+rf-j-ji j 



find 



dx 



Engineering Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



Experimental Physics. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 

1. Explain the production of beats by two notes which are nearly in 
unison. 

2. Describe the mode of operating to produce overtones from the mono- 
chord. In what manner is the string vibrating in the production of these 
notes? 

3. How is the velocity of sound in air affected by temperature and 
barometric pressure? In what ratio would the velocity be changed by 
the substitution of another gas for air? 

4. What are the laws of capillary action as regards the elevation of a 
liquid in small tubes, and between parallel plates ? 

5. Explain briefly the difference between the Wheatstone and Morse 
telegraphs. 

6. Describe Arago’s rotations, and give Faraday’s explanation. 

# 7. Describe the Newtonian, Herschelian, and Gregorian telescopes, and 
give.a formula for the magnifying power of the two former. What is the 
precise meaning of the <l magnifying power” of a telescope? 

8. Define the thermal conductivity of a substance, and show that it is 
not correctly measured by the quickness with which when one end of 
a bar is heated the other end rises in temperature. 



Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

1. How is the amount of the latent heat of a vapour determined ? 

2. How is the spectrum of such a metal as iron observed, and in what 
way is the identity of its bright lines with certain dark ones in the solar 
spectrum established? 

3. Describe in detail the synthesis of .water by means of hydrogen and 
oxide of copper. 

4. In what proportions are gases known to combine ? 

5. Describe the three varieties of phosphoric acid. . 

6. State, in symbols, the reaction when fluoride of silicon is passed into 
water. 

7. Give an account of the hydrocyanic acid, and describe its tests. 

8. How is sodium prepared, and what are its chief properties ? 

9. What are the tests for lime and magnesia ? 

10. Give an account of the compounds of lead and oxygen, and men- 
,0n the characteristic tests for lead. 
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11. How is the arsenic acid prepared, and what are it3 properties? 

12. Give an account of the alloys of tin and copper with one another. 

13. How would you determine the composition ot an old mortar ? 

14. What gases are produced in the explosion of gunpowder, and how- 
may the force produced by the explosion be appropriately calculated ? 

15. Give an accouut of Bessemer’s process for manufacturing steel 

directly from cast-iron. - 

16. What is the difference in composition between flint-glass and 
crown-glass? 

17. Describe generally the derived ammonias, and illustrate your 
statement by examples. 



Geometrical Drawing. — Examiner, Professor James Thomson. 

1. In the accompanying diagram sheet A, in which x y is the inter” 
section of the two planes of projection, a red plane and a blue plane are 
shown by their traces in their respective colours. It is required to find, 
by accurate construction on the given sheet, the projections of the line of 
intersection of the two planes. You are also to give brief written ex- 
planations of your construction. 

2. Work out the same problem as in the foregoing question, using, 
instead of the data given on sheet A, those given on sheet B, doing this, 
if you can, by two methods ; first, by assuming an auxiliary plane, per- 
pendicular to both planes of projection ; and, secondly by assuming an 
auxiliary plane parallel to the vertical plane of projection. The results 
should agree in both cases. Credit will, however, be given you for any 
one or two good solutions you may give, even if you do not follow the 
methods here suggested. 

3. Given a curve (not necessarily a plane curve) by its projections on 
a horizontal and a vertical plane, to find its projection on a third plane 
at right angles to both of these. 

4. To describe, as an approximate ellipse, an oval having its circum- 
ference made up of circular arcs. You may recollect that two methods 
for this are taught in the Engineer’s Drawing Book, and you should 
show both if you can. 

5. Supposing a rectangular parallelepiped to be so placed, relatively 
to a plane of projection, that its ordinary projection (projected by lines 
perpendicular to the plane of projection), shall be isometric ; show how 
to find, -by geometric construction, the angle which any edge of it makes 
with the plane of projection, and the angle which any face of it makes 
with the plane of projection. 

6. In the drawing of shadows, supposing the light to fall so that the 
vertical and the horizontal projections of a ray make each an angle of 
45° with the “ ground line” construct the angle which the light makes 
with either plane of proj ection. 

7*. What is meant by the statements — 1st, that the perspective of an 
original straight line, indefinite as to length, is in the straight line which 
passes through the vanishing point and the intersecting point of the ori- 
ginal straight line ; and 2nd, that it cannot extend in the direction from 
the intersecting point past the vanishing point, but that it may extend 
past the intersecting p.pint from the vanishing point? 

8. If a row of vertical round columns equal to one another in diameter 
be correctly drawn in perspective on a picture surface taken parallel to 
the vertical plane which passes through the axes of all the columns, the 
breadths of the representations of the columns will be unequal one to 
another. Explain why. 

9. lo form on a picture surface, indefinite in extent, strictly correct 
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perspective representations of spheres in whole or in part, according as the Appendix, 
picture surface can receive the whole representation or only a part, what ' No ' 8 ‘ 
curves must be drawn, and why ? Scholarship 

10. In the accompanying diagram sheet let x y he the intersection of Examina- 
the vertical and horizontal planes of projection ; E and E' the horizontal tl0us ' 
and vertical projections of the eye-point, or point of view; and AB the 
horizontal projection of a vertical picture surface. Draw on some con- 
venient part of the sheet the perspective representation on the given pic- 
ture surface of the house shown in outlines by plan and elevations (that 

is to say, by horizontal and vertical projections) ; and explaiu your work. 

11. Assume a u ground line” or intersection of two planes of projection 
across the middle of your sheet of paper. With a radius of -j of an inch 
describe a circle with its centre two inches below the ground line. In- 
scribe in the circle a regular hexagon having two sides parallel to the 
ground line. Take this hexagon as the base of a vertical six-sided prism 
half an inch in height, with a regular six-sided pyramid standing on the 
top of the prism as base, and having its height one inch. Draw the hori- 
zontal and vertical projections of the object so made up, and draw its 
shadow cast on the horizontal plane of projection. iUso distinguish 
between the illuminated faces of the pyramid and those turned away from 
the light. In this you are to assume the light as falling in the direction 
ordinarily used in the projection of shadows. A scale of inches will be 
supplied to you if you require it. 

12. Let a sphere be penetrated by a vortical right circular cone whose 
axis does not pass through the centre of the sphere,, and let the positions 
of the sphere and cone be so chosen that the vertical plane passing 
through the centre of the sphere and the axis of the cone shall neither be 
parallel to nor perpendicular to the vertical plane of projection. Show 
how to find both the horizontal and the vertical projections of the inter- 
section of the spherical and conical surfaces. This is a problem from the 
the Engineer’s Drawing Book. 



Third Year Students. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner , Professor Everett. 

1. Define acceleration. When a force of a pound acts upon a mass of 
a pound what is the acceleration produced? What is Gauss’ invariable 
unit of force ? 

2. Show that the sum of potential and kinetic energies is constant for 
a falling body at all points of its descent, the resistance of the air being 
neglected. 

3. What is the condition tliau a force and a couple may be equivalent 
to a single force ? Determine the magnitude of this force and its line of 
action. 

4. Prove that every rigid body has a centre of gravity, and write 
down (without proof) a formula for the x co-ordinate of the centre of 
gravity of a system, when the co-ordinates of the centres of gravity of all 
the parts of the system are given. 

5. How can the periodic time of an inferior planet be deduced from 
observation ? 

6. Define the dispersive power of a substance, and describe a mode of 
accurately determining it experimentally. 

I. How may plane polarised light be distinguished from ordinary light ? 
How does the undulatory theory explain the conversion of plane polarised 
into circularly polarised light ? 
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8. When a wire of resistance r , connects the poles of a battery, the 
strength of current is c, , and when a wire of resistance ?•„ is substituted 
the current is c„. Supposing c 1 c 3 J’ 1 ) , s known, find the resistance in the 
battery. 



Geology and Physical Geography. — Examiner, Professor Wyville 
Thomson, 

1. Name some of the principal minerals of the Felspatliic series, the 
rocks which they go to form, and the nature of the soils produced by their 
decomposition. 

2. Describe and illustrate by diagrams tlie different kinds of faults. 

3. Describe and illustrate by diagrams conformability and uuconforma- 
bility ; denudation; a synclinal, and an anticlinal axis. 

4. Name some of the principal rocks of the traehytic and doleritic 
series, and give their general composition. 

5. Name, in descending order, the formations from the Upper Chalk to 
the Lias, and name the fossils characteristic of each. 

6. Describe the structure and the mode of formation of a coral reef. 

7. Name, and give tlie general geological structure of the principal 
mountain chains of the New World. 



Surveying, Levelling, Mensuration, &c. — Examiner, Professor James 
Thomson. 

1. In a Y levelling instrument, or a Y theodolite, what is the relation, 
to be brought about between tlie axis of the cylindric rings on the telescope, 
and the line of collimation before tlie instrument is reduced to proper 
adjustment for use? In making your answer, you ought to bear in mind 
that it is very unlikely in any given instrument that the axis of the rings 
passes quite exactly through the centre of any lens of the telescope. 

2. Describe the process of making a survey with the chain, or with tlie 
chain aided by a theodolite ; and explain clearly bow to compute the area 
of the entire land surveyed, and the areas of its several fields or other 
enclosures. 

3. If a triangle is to be determined by measurement in the field of a 
side and two adjacent angles, and if the sum of those two angles be about 
equal to 90 , so that the third angle must also be about equal to 90° ; find 
approximately enough for ordinary practical purposes bow much the cal- 
culated length of each of the required sides will be vitiated (if practically 
vitiated at all), by an error of one minute in one of the two measured 
angles ; the calculated side adjacent to that slightly inaccurate anode 
coming out by the calculation as being 2,963 links'. 

4. In surveying, bow may two persons in a field, speedily, and with- 
out aid of a theodolite or other instrument, place themselves in the 
straight line between two inaccessible objects, or what is equivalent 
between two accessible objects when too much time would be lost by goin<* 

to either? Vision of the objects is supposed not to be obstructed 

5. How may one person with the aid of a theodolite find accurately a 

point in the line between two distant objects without going to either phis 
vision with the theodolite from points in tlie line and near it not being 
obstructed ? 8 

6. What is a level surface when tlie earth’s attraction and the centri- 
fugal force due to its diurnal rotation are taken into account ? What is 
a datum line, or a datum level 1 What is a reduced level ? What is the 
formation line or the formation surface in railway work ? 
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7. For computation of tlie quantity of earthwork along an entire cutting 
or embankmeut, whether will tlio ordinary prismoiilal method or the 
method of “ mean areas” give generally move correct results, and why 1 
Also explain whether eithor of them has an advantage over the othor'in 
respect to giving means for taking sidelong slopes into account. 

8. Explain what the two sets of tabular numbers in Bidder’s earthwork 
table severally express ; and how that table is used in computing quantities 
of earthwork. Also in Sir John Macneill’s earthwork tables, wlmt do the 
tabular numbers in the “ First Series” and in the “ Second Series” sovorally 
express, and how are the tables in these two series used ? 

9. Give a demonstration of the prismoidal formula for railway earth- 
works in the following form : — 

Content =--^- . {h'+hh’- 1- h'*)l. 
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10. For the sotting out of railway curves give a clear description or 
explanation of tlio method of ranging on tlio ground a circular curve of 
given radius tangential to two given straight lines, in a case in which 
Professor Rankino’s method by angles at the circumference with a trans- 
versal is nsed. In this yon are not expected to state or demonstrate any 
intricate formula) ; but you should point out wluit aro the quantities re- 
quired to be calculated for tlio determination of which formula? arc pro- 
vided; and you should point out what aro the measurements required to 
afford the requisite data. 

11. On a plane surface shadows are cast, first, by a globe ; and second, 
by a perfectly thin circular plate parallel to the plane surface. What will 
be the forms which the shadows may assume when the light proceeds from 
a point either at a finite or an infinite distance 1 

12. The accompanying diagram shows a conical surface of revolution 
intersected by a cylindrical surface of revolution, tlio axes intersecting 
each other at right angles. Draw out developments of both surfaces, 
showing very accurately the curved edges of the surface sheets when 
flattened ; without allowance of such small addition as might in some 
practical cases be required as an overlap for soldering, &c. 

13. In the sextant, state and prove what is the relation of the angle 
subtended at the observer’s station between the two objects viewed and 
the angle between the two mirrors ; and explain accordingly how the gra- 
duation on the arc is arranged. 



Medical Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology.— Examiner ^ Dr. Redfern. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 10. State to which side of the 
o y each belongs, and describe the characters of the markings on which 

your opinion is founded. 

2. Describe the actions of the biceps, teres major, pronator teres, and 
peroneus longus muscles. 

3. What are the precise relations of the articular surfaces of the astra- 
gaus with other parts? Describe the ligaments which retain the head 
oi the astragalus in position. 

4. Describe the varieties of epithelium, and state where each is to be 
oun in the body. Name any structures, developed from epithelium, 
which are very unlike it, in the adult body. 

wh ' 1Ve , 4 a . s ^ 01 ^ accoun t of fibrin, albumen, gelatin, and casein, and state 
in t 6 C Imm V hat P ro P or ^ OIls > ea ch these substances may be found 

r ‘ 
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Botany. — Examiner , Professor Wyville Thomson. 

— — 1. Give the classification of fruits usually adopted. Mention examples. 

Scholarship 2 . Describe and illustrate by plans the following forms of vernation 
“ a " Gonduplicate, circinate, and revolute. 

■ 3. Describe the campylotropal ovule, illustrating, by a diagram, the 
position of its different parts. 

4. Describe and illustrate the characters indicated by the terms, 
Pleurorhize®, Notorhizem, and Orthoplocem. 

5. What are characters of the natural order Solanacese ? Illustrate, 
by a diagram, their usual mode of inflorescence. What, are the thera- 
peutic properties of the order? Name some economic and medicinal 
plants belonging to it. State the geographical distribution of the 
Solanacese. 

6. Describe the structure of the reproductive organs in the genus fucus. 

Zoology. 

1. Describe the principal modifications of the liver in the Invertebrate 
sub-kingdoms. 

2. Describe the circulation in the ascidian mollusca. 

3. What modifications in structure, form, and attachments, does the 
occipital bone present in the five vertebrate sub-kingdoms? 

4. Describe minutely the shoulder-girdle in birds, with the attachments 
of it3 several parts. 

5. "What is the relative position of the os quadratum ? In what ver- 
tebrate sub-kingdoms is this bone distinct, serving as a suspensor for the 
lower jaw ? 

6. What is the condition of the circulation, and what is the structure 
of the heart, in the shark, in the turtle, in the crocodile ? 

7. Describe the skeleton of the fore leg and foot of a bird. 

Chemistry. — Examiner . Dr. Andrews. 

1. How is the amount of the latent heat of a vapour determined ? 

2. How is the spectrum of such a metal as iron observed, and in 
■what way is the identity of its bright lines with certain dark ones in the 
solar spectrum established ? 

3. Describe in detail the synthesis of water by means of hydrogen and 
oxide of copper. 

4. In what proportions are gases known to combine ? 

5. Describe the three varieties of phosphoric acid. 

6. State, in symbols, the reaction when fluoride of silicon is passed in to 
water. 

7. Give an account of the hydrocyanic acid, and describe its tests. 

8. How i3 sodium prepared, and what are its chief properties ? 

9. What are the tests for lime and magnesia ? 

10. Give an account of the compounds of lead and oxygen, and mention 
the characteristic tests lor lead. 

11. How is the arsenic acid prepared, and what are its properties ? 

12. Give an account of the alloys of tin and copper with one another. 

13. Calculate the amount of alcohol and carbonic acid respectively 
which 100 grains of sugar-cane should yield by fermentation. 

14. Calculate how. many grains of acetic acid would be formed by the 
oxidation of 1 00 grains of pure alcohol. 

15. Describe the artificial preparation of urea; state its composition 
and the action of heat upon it. 

16. What are the distinguishing properties of strychnia, and how is it 
prepared? 

17. Describe generally the derived ammonias, and illustrate your state- 
ment by examples. 
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Practical Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. How would you analyse a given quantity of common alum ? 

2. What are the blowpipo tests for the oxides of manganese, the oxides 
of iron, and the oxides of copper? 

3. Give a full account of the method, of determining the hardness of 
a water. 

4. How would you determine the amount of phosphoric acid in wine? 

5. How are citric and tartaric acids distinguished from one another ? 

6. What are the characteristic properties of tho salts of bismuth and 
of antimony ? 

7. How would you analyse an alloy of silver, tin, and copper 1 

8 What are the tests for tho oxides of mercury ? 

9. What is the action of oxidising agents upon uric acid 1 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Rcdfern. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 10. State to which side of tho 
body each belongs, and describe the characters of tho markings on which 
your opinion is founded. 

2. Describe the movements of tho scapula in tlio living body, and men- 
tion the muscles which produce eaeli movement. 

3. State the attachments, relations, and action of the levator alii 
muscle. 

4. Give an account of the development of the connective tissues. 

5. Describe the modes of termination of sensory nerves as they are at 
present understood. 



Materia Medioa — Examiner, Dr. Seaton Reid. 

1. Name the preparations called Glycerines in tho Pharmacopeia. 

2. State the proportions of their ingredients, and the therapeutic pro- 
perties of each. 

3. Name our Antiperiodic Medicines. 

4. Write a prescription for tho internal use of each. 

5. What is the dose of Strychnia ? 

6. What are the ingredients and dose of Liquor Strychnia? 

7. In what way, and on what tissue, do astringent medicines act 
chiefly? 

8. How are they classified ? 

9. Name the chief astringent principle furnished by vegetables, And 
the substances containing it in largest quantity. 

m 1 O' What quantity oi tlie Hydrochlorate of Morphia is in each of the 
Trochisi Morphia ? 

11. Name the medicines on the table, anil classify them thera- 
peutically. J 



Fourth Year Students. 



Anatom y . — Examiner, Dr, Redfem. 

J* kame the specimens numbered 1 to 10 3 and describe the characters 
° T 2 B Jl )arkln S s on which your opinion is founded. 

• What movements take place in each region of the spinal column 
a % , they affect the parts of the articulations ? 
branch 0S ° r ^ e course an ^ distribution of the obturator nerve and its 
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4. Describe the method ot examining and dissecting the intestines. 

5. Describe the characters and mode of action of the tricuspid valve of 
tlie heart. 



Physiology. 

1. Describe the connective tissue of the brain, and that of the umbilical 
cord. Trace the derivation of each of the elements of these tissues in their 
development. 

2. Describe the white corpuscles of human blood ; mention the parts of 
the body in which you believe them to be formed, and the reasons for 
your belief. 

3. What are the modes of connexion of nerves with ganglion cells, and 
with muscles'? 

4. What advantages do we gain by having two eyes rather than one? 
How do we see objects singly with two eyes, and under wliat conditions 
of the eyes does a single object appear double ? In what way does the 
stereoscope cause us to see objects in relief, when two representations of 
them on a plane surface are presented to the eyes ? 

5. Contrast the functions of the cerebrum and spinal cord. 



Theory and Practice of Medicine. — Examiner , Professor Cuming. 

1. What are the causes of Anaemia, and what are the symptoms pro- 
duced by it ? 

2 . What is the period at which tlie following symptoms usually appear 
in a case of Typhus — Delirium, Headache, Stupor, Sleeplessness ; and 
when is the eruption usually first observed ? 

3. What are the physical signs of Pneumonia in the stage of con- 
solidation ? 

4. What are the signs and symptoms of Mitral Regurgitation ? 

0. What symptoms point to the existence of Renal Calculus ? 

6. How would you distinguish a case of Rosiola from one of Measles ? 

7. How may Jaundice from suppression be distinguished from that 
caused by obstruction ? 



1. How is Collateral Hyperaemia produced? 

2. Give an account of the annyloid degeneration as it affects the liver, 
stating its external seat, its characters, and its pathological affinities. 

3. Give the symptoms of paralysis of the seventh nerve, and its 
treatment. 

4. How may bronchial respiration be caused, and in what does it differ 
from ordinary vesicular breathing ? 

5. How would you treat a case of Gastric Ulcer ? 

6. What are the characters of what is known as Cholera Typhoid ? 



Surgical Anatomy.— Examiner, Dr. Gordon. 

1. Describe the form presented by tlie knee-joint in acute synovitis, 
and give the reasons why it assumes that shape ; and in what respects do 
the appearances presented differ from the swelling caused by other 
diseases 1 

I* Describe the structure of an artery, and mention the effects of the 
various agents used in the restraint of haemorrhage upon each structure. 

1. Describe the relations of the anterior tibial artery, and the opera- 
tions for ligaturing it, in its upper, third, middle, and lower end. 
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1. Describe the tibio-fibular interosseous space, and bow it is altered 
by the various fractures of the leg. 

2. Describe the deformity caused by Pott’s fracture of the leg, as 
exemplified by the specimen in the College Museum. 



Miuwieery and Diseases oe Women and Children. — Examiner, Dr. 

B. F. Dili. 

1. Define the terms abortion, miscarriage, and premature labour. 

2. State the different theories which exist regarding generation. 

3. What is menstruation ? 

4. How may menorrhagia be distinguished from menstruation ? 

5. State the cases of uterine hemorrhage in which plugging is 
objectionable. 

6. What are the terms by which Baudelocque describes the varieties of 
vertex presentations! 

7. Write a brief statement of a case of hydrocephalus acutus, including 
symptoms, treatment, and prognosis. What class of children is most 
liable to the disease 1 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Dr. Bodges. 

1. What are the means to be used for the detection of cantharides in 
the contents of the stomach ? 

2. State the symptoms produced by a poisonous dose of phosphorus, 
and the methods employed for the detection of that poison in the contents 
of the stomach, and in articles of food. 

3. Describe the processes employed for tbe separation and identification 
of chloroform. 

4. Give an account of the method employed in the examination of 
staius supposed to be produced by nitric acid. 

5. What is meant by the terms vagiius uterinus and vagitus vaginalis ? 

6. What are the usual appearances presented by the skin when burned 
by corrosive liquids 1 How are these to be distinguished from ordinary 
burns and scalds ? 



Law Scholarships. — First Year Students. 



Real Property and Conveyancings — Examiner, Professor Molyiieux. 

1. What is the difference between a lease made for life as granted by 
a person seized in fee-simple, or by a person possessed of a term of 1,000 
years, as regards its legal incidents 1 

2. A conveys land to and to tbe use of B and bis heirs, to the use of C 
and bis heirs ; C executes a lease of the same land to D for life, against 
whom a former tenant of the land, under an expired lease, holds posses- 
sion : whether must D resort to a Court of Equity or Court of Law to 
obtain possession ! and state the reason. 

3. Name a class of heritable legal estates in possession of which the 
wife was not dowable at Common law? 

4. In what events does an estate by the curtesy arise 1 

5. Estate tail ; issue does not fail for a hundred years ; upon whom 
does the estate devolve on such failure ? and state what right. 

6. In what respect did the act of a tenant for life prior to an. estate 
tail sought to be disentailed, before the 3 and 4 William IV., Irish, or 

H 
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the 4 and 5 William IV., English differ from that prescribed by those 
statutes to a person similarly circumstanced in a like proceeding ? 

7. What is the difference as to tenure between a demise to A for life 
or 31 years if he shall so long live 1 

8. How does special occupancy arise 1 

9. What maxim of law created the necessity for establishing the rule 
of construction known as the “ Buie in Shelley’s case ” 1 

10. Under what state of circumstances does merger arise i 

11. When it is sought to unite a particular estate with the next estate 
in remainder, in what case is a release the proper conveyance, and in what 
a surrender 'i 

12. What was the appropriate form of conveyance of a reversion before 
the 8 and 9 Vic., chap. 106 ? 

13. Whence did executory interests derive their legal effect ? 

14. For what reason did the statutable provision admitting the half- 
blood to succession point out the difference in its application between the 
cases of the common ancestor being male or female ? 

15. What injustice did the Legislature seek to remedy by enacting 
that in a will the words “ die without issue ” shall be construed to mean a 
failure in the lifetime or at the death of the party, and not an indefinite 
failure of issue 1 

16. Are contingent remainders still destructible, and, if so, under what 
limitations, and with what exceptions ? 

17. In what particular is the husband’s right of alienation of his wife’s 
term of years limited ? 

18. What class of assurances operated by virtue of the statute of uses, 
and what otherwise 1 



J ubisprudenoe. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. What are, according to Lord Bacon, the causes of and the remedies 
for, uncertainty in the law ? 

2. “ The introduction of the feudal law, so far from extending, may be 
regarded as an attempt to moderate the authority of the great allodial 
lords.” ( Wealth of Nations, Book III.) Explain this. 

3. “ Through the greater part of Europe, the commerce and manufac- 
tures of cities, instead of being the effect, have been the cause and occa- 
sion of the improvement and cultivation of the country. This order how- 
ever, being contrary to the natural course of things, is necessarily both 
slow and uncertain.” Explain this. 

4. On what grounds does Hallam contend that the peasantry of Eng- 
land were not reduced at the Conquest to the servile position, in which 
the law hooks of a later period exhibit them. 

5. State the changes in the descent of lands between the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor and that of Bichard I. 

. I’oint out the distinction between the original and the modern func- 
tions of an English jury. 

. 7 ' Explain the ancient mode of trial by “compurgation,” and the prin- 
ciple on which it was founded. 

ea^h c ^ eren *' s ^ n lfi ca fioDS of the term law, with examples of 

9. What are, according to Austin, the distinguishing marks of sove- 
reignty ? ® 

10. Why is International Law not “positive law” ? 

to* circumstances would it become positive law ? 

12. What meaning do you give to the word Jurisprudence ? 
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English Law. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux . Exan5m* ip 

1. Out of what portion of tlio assots of a deceased person is his mort- tionB * 
gage debt payable as between the different classes of persons entitled to 
such assets ? 

2. In what way does a surrender in law of a lease arise ? 

3. In what respect does a conveyance for valuable consideration, but 
executed for the purpose of defrauding creditors, differ in its operation, as ; 
affecting the alienee, from a voluntary conveyance ? 

4. In what class of cases do instruments conversant about real property 
inter vivas fall within the rule “ equities segruitur legem” in their construc- 
tion 1 And in what class aro instruments construed by Courts of Equity 
without regard to that rule ? 

5. What is the nature of equitable waste 'l 

6. What extended mode of relief, conferred by statute, and borrowed 
from procedure at Common Law, may now be administered by Courts of 
Equity; 

7. On what principle is a mortgago given by a client to his solicitor for 
future costs held invalid by Courts of Equity ? „ 

8. From what different sources do Courts of Equity derive the prin- 
ciples on which they adjudicate in relation to real and personal property 
respectively ? 

9. Where conflicting parties have equal equities, and one of them the 
legal estate, which of them will prevail in a Court of Equity, and which 
of them will be favoured whore neither have tlic legal estate ? 

10r What is the difference in point of equitable relief between a mort- 
gage with the usual clause for reconveyance on payment of principal and 
interest on a given day, and a sale on condition of reconveyance on like 
terms on a day named ? 

11. Why does the law prohibit a settlement in favour of an unborn child ? 

12. What is the effect of notice of a prior conveyance where the con- 
flict is between a volunteer and a purchaser for value ; and wbafc the 
effect of notice where both conveyances are voluntary ? 

13. Why do Courts of Equity entertain snits founded on lost bonds, 
although Courts of Law administer adequate relief in such cases ? 

14. What is the nature of the relief given by Courts of Equity on lost bills 
of exchange, recently brought within the jurisdiction of Courts of Law ? 

lb. Give some instances which Courts of Equity deem as falling 
within the definition of constructive fraud 1 

16. When a Court of Equity sets aside a fraudulent sale after payment 
of the purchase money what terms does it impose on the plaintiff as a 
condition of relief ? 

37. Why do Courts of Equity deny relief in the case of mistake or fraud 
m the sale of goods, yet concede it when the sale is of lands ? 

18. In what instance is evidence of parol variation of a written con- 
tract admissible in a Court of Equity on the part of a plaintiff? 

19. In what instance does suppressio veri not form a ground for setting 
aside a contract on the ground of fraud ? 

# 20. What, in contemplation of a Court of Equity is fraud on a marital 

J URisruuDENOE and Civil Law. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. “Upon this subject (Jurisprudence) Dr. Adam Smith followed the 
plan suggested by Montesquieu ; endeavouring to trace the gradual pro- 
gress of Jurisprudence from the rudest to the most refined ages, and to 

H 2 
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point out the effects of those aits which contribute to subsistence, and to 
the accumulation of property, in producing corresponding improvements 
or alterations in law or government.” ( life of Adam Smith, by Dugald 
Stewart.) Cite examples of alterations and improvements in law, thus 
brought about by the natural progress of society, in both English and 
Roman Law. 

2. Explain the distinction between the law of real and of personal 
property in English Law, and account for it historically. 

3. Explain the distinction between law and equity in English Law, and 
account for it historically. 

4. Give examples of distinctions in English Law, which have no exist- . 
ence in General Jurisprudence. 

5. Give examples of distinctions in General Jurisprudence, which are 
not recognised in English Law. 

6. Explain and criticise Blackstone’s division of rights into “rights of 
persons ” and “ rights of things contrasting it with a celebrated division 
of Roman Law. 

7. Explain the origin of th q jus gentium, and its connexion with the jus 
naturae. 

8. “ Modern International Law, undoubted as is its descent from Roman 
Law, is only connected with it by an irregular filiation.” — [Maine's 
Ancient Law). Explain this. 

9. “Without the fiction of adoption , it is difficult to understand 
how society would ever have taken its first steps towards civilization.” — 
(Maine's Ancient Law.) Explain this. 

10. “The movement of progressive societies has hitherto been a move- 
ment from status to contract.” Explain this. 

11. Explain the origin of the rule of English Law which formerly pro- 
hibited the half blood from succeeding to each other’s lands. 

12. “ Why,” according to Mr. Maine, “ did Primogeniture supersede 
every other principle of succession ” to landed property, in mediaaval 
Europe ? 



Third Year Students. 



English Law. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux. 

1. In what respect did the law relating to dower, and that relating to 
the curtesy differ before the 3 and 4 William IV., chap. ? 

2. Why is it expedient that the mortgagor should be made a party to 
an assignment of the mortgage by the mortgagee to a third person ? 

3. What change has taken place in the law as to the fund out of which 
the mortgage debt of a deceased mortgagee is to be primarily discharged ? 

4 ; Original mortgage of an equitable estate unregistered ; 2nd mortgage 
of like equitable estate in the same lands registered , with notice of prior 
mortgage ; 3rd mortgage of the same lauds with the legal estate unregis- 
tered, and without notice of either of the preceding mortgages ; 4th 
mortgage without notice of any of the preceding mortgages. Estate* sold. 
In what order will those four several mortgages rank on the distribution 
of the funds produced by the sale ? 

5. Acceptor, payee,, and endorsee of a hill of exchange. The hill is 
dishonoured. What proofs will be necessary to maintain an action at the 
suit of the indorsee against the payee ? 

6. What are the requisites of the statute of frauds with reference to 
contracts for the sale of goods ? 

1. In what case, as provided by the 19th and 20th Victoria, chap. 97, 
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8. Wbat exceptions exist to the rule that clioses in action are not Examjna- 

assignable at law ? tlons ’ 

9. Joint bond by three persons passed to three persons. All the 
obligors die ; two of the obligees die. In a suit to recover the debt, who 
are the proper parties ? 

10. In what cases of loss are common carriers discharged from liability 
at Common Law ? 

11. What acts of the creditors will discharge the surety; and why 1 

12. State in what instances can actions at law be maintained by 
partners inter se, in reference to matters arising out of the partnership, 
irrespective of the obsolete action of account. 

13. In what case can an acceptor of a bill of exchange when sued by 
indorsee avail himself of facts connected with the bill between the drawer 

. (being also indorser) and the plaintiff indorsing ? 

14. A being tenant under lease mortgages his interest by way of 
assignment. The mortgagee does not enter into possession. The land- 
lord sues the mortgagee for rent accrued after the execution of the mort- 
gage. Can the landlord recover 1 State the reason for the answer. 

15. Action to recover a debt of £100. Two defences are set up ; first, 
that the defendant paid the plaintiff £80 on condition that the plaintiff 
would accept that in full discharge of the debt ; which plaintiff so 
accepted. And, secondly, that a third person had given the plaintiff liis 
promissory note for £5, which plaintiff accepted in satisfaction of the 
entire demand of £100. Is either defence, or are both, valid in law 1 
State the reason of the answer. 

16. What is the limit within which an action for rent due on lease 
under seal may be brought, and what the limit where the demise is under 
parol ? 

17. A makes a lease to B ; B assigns to C; rent accrues after the 
assignment ; who is liable for that rent ? 

18. What are the several remedies at Law and in Equity respectively* 
for unpaid purchase-money after contract for sale of land where the pur- 
chaser has not entered into possession 1 



Senior Scholarships. 



Modern Languages, — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

I. — Translate into French : — 

The pretty fable by which the Duchess of Orleans illustrated the 
character of her son, the Regent, might, with little change, be applied to 
Byron. All the fairies, save one, had been bidden to his cradle. All the 
gossips had been profuse of their gifts. One had bestowed nobility, another 
genius, a third beauty. The malignant elf who had been uninvited came last, 
and, unable to reverse what her sisters had done for their favourite, had 
mixed up a curse with every blessing. In the rank of Lord Byron, in his 
understanding, in his character, in his very person, there was a strange union 
of opposite extremes. He was born to all that men covet and admire. But in 
everyone of the eminent advantages which he possessed over others was 
mingled something of misery and debasement. He was sprung from a house, 
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ancient indeed and noble, but degraded and impoverished by a series of 
crimes and follies which had attained a scandalous publicity. The kinsman 
whom he succeeded had died poor, and, but for merciful judges, would have 
died upon the gallows.” 

II. — 1. State the critical questions raised by Voltaire with respect to 
dramatic composition, and exemplify liis practice from his “Semiramis” 
and “Tancrede.” 

2. State the subject of Ponsard’s L'Honneur et V Argent, and show in 
What respects his manner of treatment differs from that of his predecessors. 

3. Give a short account, in French, of Edmund About’s Roi des Mon- 
tagues. 

III. — 1. Characterize the principal dialects of the longue d'oil. 

2. Comment upon the difference of gender in le critique and la critique, un 
aune, and une aune. 

3. Explain the formation of the future in the Romance languages. 

4. Explain the origin, uses, and meanings of the following suffixes : — age, , 
— erie, — ard, — ot. 

5. Criticise the ordinary arrangement of the conjugations in descriptive 
grammars of the French language. 



GERMAN. 

I. — Translate into German : — 

Pitt’s admirers plead guilty on his behalf to the charge of not patron- 
ising men of letters. But patronage of men of letters was going out of 
fashion, and it was happy for literature that it was so. How can a 
statesman have leisure to discriminate literary merit ? And if he cannot 
discriminate, how can we desire that he should patronise 2 Of course lie 
can he told what writers are on his own side in politics, and he can see 
who flatter him in their prefaces ; but this is not what learning or the 
public wants. A munificent despot, such as Louis XIV. may foster a 
court literature; a munificent party chief, such as the Whig leaders in 
the reign of Anne, may foster a party literature. A healthy literature 
needs no fostering hut that of freedom. The best patron of intellect is an 
educated people. — Goldwin Smith. 

II. — Translate into English 

1. ©ottfr. Slug. Singer aits ffiolraevSiuetibe (in Satberftiibt’fcpen tear eitte podjbei 
gahte Sidjternatuv ; abet etn unptlidjeS Seben, gebritefte SSerlpaltiiiffe, Slvmutlj uub 
SftaljvungSfotgcn, bcei faitvcQ Seibenfdjaft unb Unbefonnenljett jerruttete ©jebuntmiffe uttb 
£<“3 jit toljen ©enufleu gerfiorten fettle SlnTagen tmb pirgten iljii fummetbod itnb ftiilje 
tits ®rab. SJiitger befaji afte @nben ernes ffiolfsMdjterS ; et erfapte Me beutfepe Statue 
mit ticptigem itafte, baper feme lljtifdjen ®ebtcpte, luovin niebtig .Roinifepes mtt unrig 
©efiiplbotletu uetbunben erfepeint, gtopen Sfnflang faitben. Sim ausgegeicpnetpu unb 
befonntejten fine feine uacp fepottifepeu tBorbilbern berfapten uub pint ihpeil beutfepeu 
SBolfsfagen eutlepnten SMlabtu unb fitomangen, in Ibeldjen Me ©infiiep'peit, Jtraft unb 
Ifpantapbofie fiebenbigleit maeptig ergmfen uub pinveipcit. ©urip biefe luurbe et bee 
SieSHng beS Siolfs, fo tjavl and; Scljilfa fiber iljn urfpeilte, butep feine Settore gehwitn 
cv Me gauge Station, unb feitt hiilbet Sager, bed ^farters Sodjter bon S&ubenpeim, ben 
Saifec unb ber Slbt, baS Sieb bom braben Mann, gtau Magbalis u. a. fmb noip fe^t int 
SBtlfe befanntev ats bie meipn neuern ©ebicpte—Mit SBiirger uub aniern SHitgtiebern 
beS Wttinger «ainbunbes befreunbet mar Seofi. gr. ®. ©odingf, in ber litevatifcpen 
■*tlt befannt burd; efigtanune, |wtif<$e ©pifletn unb buret feine ,, either gweier Site 
ben"— fflebet. 
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2. <Sd)ott tji bee fyvicbe ! (Sin Iieb(id)ev jfttatit 
fiiegt ev gelagevf am vu(;igen 58ad), 

Uub bte Jjftpftitbm Summer grafen 
Siffiig tint il;*t auf bem fonnigett Olafcii ; 

<Sii(jeS Solicit eutTocft cv bet* ?ylote, 

Unb bag @d;o beg SBcvgeg tutvb load), 

rjbev iut €>d)tmmet bet* Mcnbcotfje 

SBtegt iC)it in <Sd;(uiuutcv bet* ututmeftibe 58 ad; — 

Sibev bet' Jlricg amt; t;at fcinc ®t;i*e, 

S)(v 5Betoegcf beg 5Weufd;cm3efct;icfg; 

93Hv gefattt ein tebcubigeg £cbcu, 

9JUe ein elotgeg (Sdpvaufcu nub ScTjtvmigeit uub <Sct;loeBeu 
Stuf bet* ftetgeubcn, faKcuben SBetCe bed ®(ucfa 
2)cim bev 9J?cufd; uevfummevt iut ftviebeu, 

93?ujjige €ftut>’ ifl bad @vab bed 93?utt;d 
S)ad ©efeh tjl bev ^veitub bed <Sct;wacT;en 
Med loifl ed uuv eben mact;en, 

9)?6ct;te gevne bic 2Mt ocvflarfjcu ; 

Met bev .Kvieg (dpt bie JSvaft cvfctjeiueu, 

3U(ed evt;ebt cv $uut Itngemcinen, 

(Setbev bem fteigeu evjeugt ev ben 9Jhit(). 

<Sd)Uler. 



ITALIAN. 

I. — Translate into Italian : — 

The Conqueror and his descendants to the fourth generation were not 
Englishmen : most of them were born in France : they spent the greater 
part of their lives in France : their ordinary speech was French : almost 
every high office in their gift was filled by a Frenchman : every acquisi- 
tion which they made on the Continent estranged them more and more 
from the population of our island. One of the ablest among them 
indeed attempted to win the hearts of his English subjects by espousing 
an English princess. But, by many of liis barons, this marriage was 
regarded as a marriage between a white planter and a quadroon girl 
would now be regarded in Virginia. In history lie is known by the 
honourable surname of Beatjolebo; but, in bis own time, bis own country- 
men called him by a Saxon nickname, in contemptuous allusion to bis 
Saxon connexion. 

II. — Translate into English : — 

1. Quanto sia laudabile in un Principe mantenere la fede, e vivere con 
integrity e non con astnzia, ciascuno lo intende. Nondimeno si vede per 
isperienza ne’ nostri tempi, quelli Principi aver fatto gran cose, die della 
fede hanno tenuto poco conto, e che lianno saputo con astuzia aggirare i 
cervelli degli nomini, ed alia fine banno superato quelli <?be si sono fondati 
iu su la lealth. Dovete adunque sapere come sono due generazioni di 
combattere : Tuna con le leggi ; l’altra con le forze. Quel primo modo b 
degli uomini ; quel secondo b delle bestie ) ma perchk il primo spesse 
volte non basin, bisogna ricorrere al secondo. Pertanto ad un Principe, 
e necessario saper bene usare la bestia e l’uomo. Questa parte b stafca 
inseguata a 1 Principi copertamente dagli antiebi scrittori, i quali scriyono 
come Achille e molti altri di quelli Principi antiebi furono dati a nutxire a 
Ohirone Oentauro, che sotto la Baa disciplina gli custodissej il che non 
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vuole dire altro l’avere per precettore un inezzo bestia e mezzo uorao, se 
now che bisogna ad un Principe sapere usare l’una e l’altra natura, e l’una 
senza l’altra non 6 durabile. — Machiavelli. 

2. II saggio Capitan con dolce morso 
I desideri lor guida e seconda : 

Ch6 piil facil saria svolger il corso 
Presso Cariddi alia volubil’ on da, 

0 tardar Borea, allor cbe scuote il dorso 
Dell’ Apennino, e i legui in mare affonda. 

Gli ordina, gl’ incammina, e’n suon gli regge 
Rapido si, ma rapido con legge. 

Ali ba ciascuno al core, ed ali al piede: 

He del suo ratio andar perb s’accorge. 

Ma quando il Sol gli aridi campi fiede 
Con raggi assai f erven ti, e in alto gorge ; 

Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede : 

Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge : 

Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Gerusalem me salutar si sente. 

Tasso. 



History. — Examiner , Professor Yonge. 



questions. 



1. Give a very brief account of tbe objects and chief incidents of Sir 
T. Wyatt’s and tbe Duke of Norfolk’s rebellions. 

2. Give a slight sketch of tbe characters and careers of tbe Duke de 
Sully, and Lord Burleigh, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the Cardinal de Retz? 

3. What was the French Parliament? And what was its conduct in 
the early part of the reign of Louis XIY., and in the last years of that of 
Louis XY. ? 

4. In England after the commencement of the Civil War, what attempts 
were made at reconciliation ? What member of the Puritan party in the 
House of Commons was most conspicuous for his efforts in the cause of 
peace. And on what points did the negotiations chiefly or ostensibly 

5. What were the objects and fate of the Exclusion Bill, and the 
Peerage Bill ? 

6. What were the principal acquisitions of territory made by France 
after the accession of Louis XIV.? 

7. What were the original causes of the War of the Succession, what 
was its result and what was the principal consideration which led the 
teraTnate™ ? ° f Eng allcl to ac 9 niesoe in the arrangement by which it was 



8. Giye a sketch of the political career of the first William Pitt (Earl 
ot Chatham), and in what especial instance was his policy influenced 
merely by the principles of opposition to France. 



SUBJECT EOR ESSAY. 

The ineluenoe or the Inventions or the 14th and 15th Centubies on 
Civilization. 
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of Queen’s College , Belfast. 

Natubal Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. Appendix, 

No. 8. 

MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. „ . ' ~ — . 

Scholars lii p 

1. Investigate the attraction of a thin uniform spherical shell upon an Examina- 

external point. _ < tl0n8 ‘ 

2. A material point of mass m, oscillates in a straight line under the 
influence of a force which varies directly as the distance. Find its kinetic 
energy at the instant of passing through the centre of force. 

3. Prove the principle of virtual velocities for the case in which all the 
forces act at one point. 

4. Enunciate Guldinus’ theorems. 

5. Equal forces act upon unequal masses (1) for equal times, (2) through 
equal spaces. State, in each case, what relation will subsist between the 
velocities generated. 

6. Prove that for a compound pendulum 

dfi fx 

G denoting the moment of applied forces about the axis, and /z denoting 
2r 8 rfm. 

7. Investigate the distance from a convex lens at which a small object 
should be placed, in order that an eye close behind the lens may see its 
image at the distance of most distinct vision ; and find an expression for 
the magnifying power thus obtained. 



EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. Explain the strengthening of sound by resonance. 

2. Describe the siren, and its use for determining the rapidity of vibra- 
tion corresponding to a note of given pitch. 

3. Enunciate the Cartesian law of refraction, and give the explanations 
of it, according to the two theories of the nature of light. 

4. How can the magnetic dip be found when the vertical and horizon- 
tal intensities are given 1 Describe also the mode of directly observing 
the dip, and show how errors in the position of the centre of gravity 
of tbe needle may he eliminated. 

5. Describe the electrophorus, and explain its action. 

6. Give a brief account of the two theories which have been proposed 
to account for electrical attractions and repulsions. How do you account 
for the attraction of an unelectrified pith ball by an excited glass rod ? 

7. Describe Coulomb’s torsion-balance, and the mode of using it to 
determine the law of electrical attraction as depending on the distance. 

8. Enunciate Ohm’s law; and show that when the resistance in the 
connecting wire is very great, the current is nearly proportional to the 
number of cells, but that when this resistance is very small the current is 
nearly as strong with one cell as with many. 



Political Economy. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Suppose an invention by which sufficient heat for all purposes of 
manufacture, locomotion, and use, could be obtained from the sun without 
cost, what would be the immediate effect on the amount of national wealth 
in the technical sense ? 

2. What changes in the relative prices of commodities would ensue ? 

3. How would the invention create a new demand for commodities, 
and a new demand for labour to produce them 

4. Coal miners and other labourers, thrown out of work by the inven- 
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Appendix , tion, would, on obtaining new employment at an equal rate of wages, be 
8 - better than before ? 

Scholarship On what condition affecting tbe production of the precious metals 

Examiua- would the future prices of things produced without the ciid of heat or 
nons. technical power depend? 

6. The purchase of some commodities leads to a greater expenditure of 
capital in wages than the purchase of others does ; why ? 

7. Prove the fallacy of the notion that it is for the good of trade, and 
of the labouring classes, that the court and the rich should spend great 
sums on a variety of costly dress, on balls, and on powder and shot. 

8. State and criticise Adam Smith’s theory of rent, pointing out how 
far he was right. 

9. State and criticise Mr. Senior’s theory of the rate of wages. 

10. State Mr. Mill’s theory of the rate of profit, with' any objections to 
it which you think important, and any answers which you think those 
objections open to. 

11. State Mr. Mill’s theory of international values. 

12. How do you account for the high rate of wages in the United 
States 1 



1. What is the cause of the great demand for cash and bank-notes in a 
panic l 

2. Suppose half the metallic currency of Great Britain to disappear 
suddenly and irrecoverably — 

(а) What classes would be gainers 1 

(б) How would the foreign trade of Great Britain be affected? 

(c) What kind of loss would tbe nation sustain in the end ? 

3. A sudden increase in the quantity of money tends to raise or to 
lower the rate of interest, according as it enters— 

(а) The market of commodities ? 

(б) The money market ? 

4. What was the fallacy in Locke’s doctrine respecting the ultimate 
effect on the rate of interest of a fall in the value of the precious metals? 

5. State the reasons for which the State ought or ought not, in your 
opinion, to undertake the business of railway carriage. 

6. (a) What is the distinction made by Mr. Mill, at the beginning of 
his second book, between the laws of production and those of dis- 
tribution ? 

(5) Make any comment you think this distinction calls for. 

7. At the beginning of his third book, Mr. Mill speaks of having post- 
poned, until then, the subject of Exchange and Yalue. Has it been 
entirely postponed until then, or not, in your opinion, and why ? 

8. Does continued emigration of labour from a country of low, to one 
of high wages necessarily equalize wages in both in the end, or not, 
and why ? 

9. What is the incidence of a tax on new and old houses respectively, 
and why? 

10. Masters must pay a special tax on domestic servants ; but domestic 
servants must pay tbe taxes on their own tea and sugar ; wby? 

11. Point out the economic truth in tbe spying, “Up, corn — down, 
horn j and show the consequent injury to English husbandry of protective 
duties on corn. 

12. Show, by reference to the causes on which an increased cost of 
producing food depends, that Mr. Senior has erroneously concluded that 
a diminished consumption must be followed by a diminished cost of pro- 
duction, which will, therefore, partly compensate consumers for the tax. 
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Chemistry — Examiner , J5n Andrews. 

1. What is the influence of pressure upon the freezing point of a liquid ? 

2. Describe the spheroidal state, and mention the principal facts 
observed regarding it. 

3. Describe the spectra of potassium, caesium, and rubidium; also of 
magnesium, strontium, and barium ; state also how the bright sodium 
line can be converted into a dark one. 

4. How is peroxide of hydrogen prepared, and what are its properties ? 
How would you distinguish it from ozone? 

5. Mention the more important bodies formed in the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal. 

6. What are the chief properties of ethylamine, biethylamine, and tri- 
tehylamine, and how are they prepared 1 

7. How is glycol prepared, and state why it is regarded as a diatomic 
alcohol. 

8. How is the atomic weight of an organic alkali determined ? 

9. What is Earaday’s law of electrolysis ? 

Natural History. — Examiner, Professor Wyville Thomson . 
botany. 

1. State what is known as to the process of impregnation in flowering 
plants, and describe the changes which take place from the period of im- 
pregnation till the seed reaches maturity. 

2. Describe in detail the flower and the fruit of the apple. 

3. Describe the different parts of a perfect stamen and state their homo- 
logies and functions. 

4. Describe, the structure of the flower in the orch ideas j and give an 
account of a few of the modifications of the process of impregnation which 
obtain in that order. 

5. Give in detail the characters of the natural order cyperaceas, and 
state the properties, uses, and geographical distribution of the plants of 
this order. 

6. Give a detailed account of the process of reproduction in one of the 
marsileacese. 

7. What natural orders of plants attain severally their maximum de- 
velopment in Australia, in South Eastern Europe, in Spain, in the southern 
portion of North America, on the Andes, and in the north of China? 



zoology. 

1. Describe the structure, habits, and mode of reproduction of the Gre- 
garinse. 

2. Give an outline of the anatomy of the earth worm and distinguish 
structurally an earth worm from one of the typical dorsibranchiate anne- 
lids, and from one of the typical tubicolous annelids. 

3. Give a general sketch of the classification of the mollusca, indicating 
the structural peculiarities upon which it is founded. 

4. Give the principal characters which distinguish the Holothuridea 
from the Echinidea. Describe the habits, economic uses, and general 
geographical distribution of the Holothuridea. 

5. Describe the principal modifications in form and in attachment of 
the several bones of the face in the five classes of vertebrates. 

6. Describe the structure and relations of the chorda dorsalis. State 
the mode in which it is usually modified and almost obliterated during the 
process of growth, and mention cases in which it is permanent. 

7. Describe the early stages in the development of the vascular system 
in mammalia. 

8. What is the nature of the modification which produces the obliquity 
of the head in flounders. 
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